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Art. I. An Universal History, in Twenty-four Books. Trans- 
lated from the German of John Von Miiller. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
11. 16s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 


‘(HE name of the late M. Von Miiller is known to our 

readers as that of a very respectable author; and in 
eur xxvith volume, N.S. p.540., we noticed with applause 
and commented with attention on a former production of his 
pen. We feel, however, inclined to regret that he did not 
rather complete that history of Swisserland, by continuing it 
down to our own times, than undertake a fresh task, for which 
he was less qualified by his line of study or his range of 
thought. Accustomed to antiquarian detail, to topographic 
industry, and to the perpetual perusal of charters, docu- 
ments, and pedigrees, he was more adapted to exhaust local 
sources of information than to sketch the lapse of the cur- 
rents of a world; and, inclined by nature to use the micro- 
scope in preference to the telescope of intellect, a narrow 
field of view was best adapted to his survey. As the historian 
of a province, he merited great reputation: but he has not 
that rapid eagle-eye, which can look down on the entire scene 
of human event, and preserve every where a distinct, pro- 
portioned, and comprehensive picture of the whole. He 
rather resembles the bird of Minerva: —in dark times and 
rifted ruins, he can spy small objects of difficult detection, 
and willingly flits to and fro with persevering patriotism over 
the same dim, noiseless, and secluded scene. His very re- 
fiections have a domesticality of character; from the tumult of 
war and the conflict of parties, he turns aside with an alarmed 
ear; and, instead of contemplating their bearing on the des- 
tiny of nations, he rather inquires for their effects on private 
happiness. 

Three introductory sections treat of the world, of Europe, 
and of political constitutions. The Leibnitzian doctrine is 
espoused, that the ocean is in a state of progressive desicca- 
tion; and that in the primeval islands, formed by the sum- 
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mits of the principal masses of mountains, were reared the 
first nations, which probably differed from each other in com- 
plexion and manners more than they do now, when.reciprocal 
access has facilftated a freer admixture. In Tibet, as the 
highest habitable level, is placed the seat of the earliest civil- 
ization. The plants and animals most valued in Europe 
are known to have been imported from eastern countries. 
Government began in a patriarchal and acquired a military 
form, the abuses of which gave occasion to the institution of 
an order of priests, or elders, who endeavoured to substitute 
traditional for despotic principles of rule. 

The first book surveys the state of mankind from the origin 
of the human race to the period of the Trojan war. The 
primitive condition and abode of man, and the antiquity of 
the human species, are discussed ; and a period of about:7500 
years is assigned for the past duration of a race of men on the 
earth. History begins with the earliest records, which have 
been preserved in the Jewish Scriptures, and were necessarily 
postericr to ‘the invention of alphabetic writing. This. art 
probably originated among the Parthians; that is, the people 
of the river Prath, or Euphrates; because most other alpha- 
bets are derived from the Hebrew alphabet, and the names 
of the letters adopted from it are in the Hebrew language 
significant. The memoir of the house of Abraham, con- 
tained in the book of Genesis, is the oldest chronicle extant: 
it precedes the time of Moses, who brought it with him out 
of Aigypt in the ark, and who quotes it in his own writings. 
So the ruins of the tower of Babel form the oldest existing 
monument of architecture. — From Persia, the author passes 
on‘to Assyria, to the Syrian coust and Phoenicia, to Colchis 
and Scythia, to the Arabians, Jews, and Phoenician colonies, 
to Aigypt, Asia Minor, Greece, Crete, and Italy, and lastly 
to the ‘Trojan: war. The history of Assyria is most defectively 
and imperfectly given : indeed, no skilful attempt has yet been 
made to reconcile: the Jewish chronicles with the testimony of 
Herodotus, though much information is preserved in these 
two sources, which it was an historian’s duty to abridge. If, 
as it begins to be allowed, the word Ayaimevidas in Herodotus 
be every where a corrupt reading for ABpayamevidas, denoting 
Abrahamites, it seems to follow that Cyrus, Cambyses, -and 
Darius, were all of Jewish descent, clan-chieftains of those 
tribes who were transplanted into the cities of the Medes by 
Shalmaneser, and who, under Cyrus, gained the upper-hand 
of their conquerors. ‘This supposition can alone account for 
the proclamation of Cyrus preserved by Ezra, in. which that 
prince professes to hold communion with the worshippers at 
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Jerusalem; and for the yet more important fact that the feast 
of Purim, instituted by Darius to commemorate the expulsion 
of the idolaters from Persia, was also observed in the temple 
of Palestine. 

Book II. extends from: the Trojan war to the time of 
Solon. The account of Babylon and of A&gypt is very 
meagre; that of Athens, Sparta, Rome, and Carthage, is less 
defective :. but neither primeeval history, nor Greek classical 
- history, appears to have been studied in their sources by the 
present author. The third book is devoted to literary his- 
tory, and treats of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
of the dramatists, orators, philosophers, and pocts of Greece. 
The fourth describes the revolutions of Greece, from the age 
of Solon to the conquests of the Romans in Asia. ‘ Books V, 
VI, VII, and VIII. are allotted to Roman history. The 
principal writers first pass in review; and the author has 
manifested original inquiry in these books, not presented 
us with a tame repetition of extant epitomes. The republic, 
the state of Rome under the Ceesars while the forms of the 
Latin republic. were preserved, and the state of Rome when 
the Greek language and oriental forms of administration began 
to supersede Roman institutions, are the three periods into 
which the narrative is distributed. Under Constantine, 
Alexandria completed her moral conquest of Rome, and 
forced on the metropolis of the empire her Christian religion, 
her Greek dialect, her commercial morality, her Jewish man- 
ners, her oriental spirit of administration, and her preference 
of gold to iron. 

Book IX. comments first on the history of religion. After 
an introductory section, the religious systems of the East are 
examined, the decline of the Greek and Roman heathenism 
is described, and Moses is appreciated with some singularity 
of manner and opinion. Corrective notes of the translator, 
however, are opposed to some propositions of the author 
which are not deemed orthodox: he seems to consider the 
patriarchal religion as instinctive, and so far revealed, but not 
as clearly founded on supernatural communication. Schiller’s 
work on the Legation of Moses may be supposed to have 
influenced M. Von Miiller’s point of view. (The history of 
the Jews is very hastily surveyed in the fifth section. To Jesus 
Christ a separate section is consecrated, somewhat mystically 
expressed, but leaning, if we mistake not, towards the doc- 
trines of the anti-supernaturalist Unitarians. The author 
frequently betrays symptoms of belonging to the school of 
Eichhorn, Wieland, and Paulus; and, though he mentions 


the resurrection of Christ, he seems rather to consider it as a 
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marvellous recovery than as a miraculous re-animation: yet 
his attachment to the doctrines and to the faith of Christ is 
evident. The foundation and first corruptions of the Chris- 
tian religion are related by him with mildness and candour ; 
anda description is given of the hierarchy which resulted. 
We extract the reflections which conclude this book, as 
characteristic of the writer’s most peculiar views. 


‘ Vain contentions afterwards sprung up in the church concern- 
ing the relation of Jesus to the eternal Father, against which he 
himself had warned his disciples. Hence a system of belief was 
formed, which consisted of a string of tenets and authoritative 
dogmas, the foundation of which was laid in-error. 

‘ Another source of corruption in religion existed in the new 
Platonic philosophy which flourished at Alexandria. Plotinus, 
Jamblichus, and Porphyry felt the weakness of the mythology 
which they laboured to support; they accordingly turned it into 
allegory, and concealed some things under a cloak of mystery, 
while they set others in comparison with the scriptural writings, 
which were equally destitute of a philosophical construction : 
thus they induced men, who were endowed with more genius than 
sound learning in the languages and character of antiquity, to give 
up the literal sense of the sacred writings, and to seek, in ar- 
bitrary conjectures, for a hidden meaning. The philosophers also 
held the Gnostic principle of separating the soul from the impure 
affections of the body. This became, in the hands of the bishops, 
who were determined not to be left behind in any specious doc- 
trine, the fruitful source of many prohibitions contrary to nature, 
and tending to throw a gloom over human life. Among other absurd 
practices, it gave rise to the seclusion of useless and indolent 
monastics. The Alexandrine philosophers failed of their object, 
which was to support mythology; their representations were too 
artificial, and their language betrayed a secret weakness: the 
people require teachers who assume a decisive and authoritative 
tone. 

¢ When the Christian church had extended itself over the whole 
empire, and beyond its boundaries, and well organized under its 
bishops, archbishops, and patriarchs, had stood, with unshaken 
fortitude, under the ten years’ persecution of Diocletian ; when its 
votaries had displayed to the world a far greater zeal for the earn- 
ing of martyrdom than for the preservation of their lives ; when 
the eyes of mankind were fixed upon virtues exalted to heroism, 
and even weakness elevated to the dignity of virtue ; when all the 
abuses and irregularities which had crept in gave way all at-once to 
the most wonderful demonstrations of strength, and from the ashes 
of the martyrs, as in ancient Rome from the blood of the legions, 
the warriors of the faith sprang up a hundred fold, all nations 
became at length convinced, that the churches of Christendom 
were inspired by motives of invincible strength — that they were 
animated by clear and certain prospects of an infinite and glorious 
futurity. 
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‘ These things attracted the attention of Constantine, whose 
father, induced by wise and gentle principles, had put an end to 
persecution in his portion of the empire. If Constantine was not 
always guided by correct views, he was at least inclined to great 
and novel undertakings. It seemed to him advantageous to his 
interests to declare himself on the side of the oppressed church. 
It was, besides, a part of his design, in the place of the anti- 
quated, corrupt, and declining religion, to introduce one which 
was held in the highest veneration by the people. A measure 
of this nature was necessary, in order to give a new soul to the 
whole system of political society, the machinery of which had now 
become worn out and unserviceable. 

‘ We have so far traced the history of the various represent- 
ations and revolutions by which those principles have been set 
forth and renewed which are engraven on our nature, and which 
have been preserved by tradition, though often darkened by a 
temporary obscurity ; principles which elevate the unlettered per- 
son who believes them above the wise and great who reject their 
authority ; which raise man above the limits of time, and exalt the 
human soul to the highest imaginable hopes of advancement in 
wisdom and excellence. He who is incredulous sees in these 
things the history of a delusion which has been and yet is more 
fertile in virtue, consalation, and happiness, than the most deeply 
reflected systems of scepticism. Those who hold the testimony 
thereof enjoy, in surveying the history of the human race, the 
same advantage which they experience in resolving the perplexi- 
ties of human life; a faith pure and gentle leads them, as the pillar 
of fire guided the host of Moses, not dazzling them, but animating 
their footsteps through the dark and gloomy paths of this world of 
mortality.’ 


The tenth book narrates the reign of Constantine, of 
Constantius and his brothers, of Julian, of Jovian, Valentinian, 
and Valens. The decline of the empire does not invite 
equal detail. The irruption of the Huns and Goths, the 
reign of Theodosius the first and his sons, and the age of 
Valentinian the Third, lead on successively the destruction of 
the Western Empire, with which the first volume concludes, 
This volume is barren of fact, but fertile of reflection, and is 
evidently a part of the work which the author had not com- 
pleted. The manuscript, whence his executors have chiefly 
obtained their text, was drawn up in lectures for the instruc- 
tion of private pupils; and references were inserted to port- 
tions of printed books, which were to be read as parts of each 
lecture, but which had not uniformly been abridged in the 
writer’s own words, Hence many blanks of narrative re- 
main, but no blanks of corollary: the philosophy of history 
is here, but not the entire chronicle: we have indeed the. 
verdict of the author, but not all the documents of evidence 
which led him to pronounce it. 
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Volume II. consists of eight books; of which the first, 
numbered the eleventh, contemplates the fastening of the 
barbarous nations on the ruins of the Western Empire; a 
process which was going on from the year 450 to the year 
600. The Ostrogoths, the Lombards, the Burgundians, the 
Allemanni, the Franks, the Visigoths, and the Anglo-Saxons, 
are severally traced to their respective independent settle- 
ments. — Book XII. treats of the rise of the Mohammedan 
religion, and of the establishment of the Arabian empire. 
This section contains much curious and recondite fact; es- 
pecially concerning the civilization of Africa during the as- 
cendancy of the Arabs. The thirteenth depicts the age of 
Charlemagne and of Harun al Rashid. The fourteenth 
pursues in great detail, and with unusual knowlege of the sub- 
ject, the dismemberment of the Arabian empire, and the 
local establishment of subordinate independencies. ‘ In ar- 
chitecture,’ says the author, p.89., ‘the Arabs were the 
founders of that style which we term Gothic, because our 
ancestors became acquainted with it in Visigothic Spain.’ 

The fifteenth book contemplates the age in which the politi- 
cal influence of the papacy was established, and directs our at- 
tention to the state of Europe between 1070 and 1170. In 
the sixteenth, the same subject is pursued, and the progress 
of papal ascendancy is traced onwards to its highest pitch 
a little before the close of the thirteenth century. A 
sketch of northern Africa, which occurs in the twenty-first 
chapter, contrasts Mohammedan civilization with Christian 
barbarity at this period : 


‘ Sixteen years after his return from Palestine, Lewis IX. of 
France undertook a second crusade against the Abuhafide at 
Tunis. 

‘ Fifty years had not elapsed since the death of Abdelmumen, 
the chief of the Mowaheddin, who conquered the Morabeths, 
when the coast of Africa submitted to new sovereigns. Before 
the supreme power had fallen in this country into the hands of a 
soldiery who continually renewed their own numbers, the main- 
tenance of authority depended always on the warlike and ener- 
getic talents of the founder of each dynasty, whose posterity 
soon slept in luxurious repose on their insecure throne. At Tunis, 
the house of Abuhaf Omar held now a short-lived sway: the Meri- 
nides ruled at Maroco, descendants of Abu Bekr, son of Abdul 
Hakk, son of Mahbu, son of Hamama. The former molested the 
navigators of the Mediterranean sea. Lewis defeated them, and 
laid siege to their capital, but his army was weakened by diseases, 
which brought the monarch ‘himself to his grave. As it seemed 
neither an easy matter to conquer Tunis, nor probable that the 
possession of it could be maintained, the French commanders 
were contented with a treaty, by which it was agreed that the ex- 


pences of the war should be paid, some monasteries erected, and 
a tri- 
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a tribute secured to Charles, the king of Sicily, brother of 
St. Lewis. 

¢ The Abuhafide and Merinides received no further molestation 
from the Europeans. Literature was honoured in their country : 
annually, at the birth-day of the great prophet, poets contended 
at Fez for the prize of the sublimest song; a fleet horse, a beau- 
tiful slave, an embroidered robe, and the precedence before all the 
bards of the same year. ‘The land was populous, well cultivated; 
and gaily ornamented with cities and magnificent palaces. 

‘ Never had the Jews in the time of their dispersion boasted of 
so splendid a period of literature > here Averroés developed the 
genius of the most intelligent of their teachers, Rabbi Moses. Ben 
Maimon, who has illustrated their law with such luminous con- 
ception, and such an authoritative judgment, that he holds the 
highest rank among those who have exerted their faculties on it, 
since the time of the first Moses. His principles have continued 
to this day to govern the opinions of a great part of his nation, 
and have excited the admiration of philosophers. 

‘ The numberless heights and vallies of Daran, or Mount 
Atlas, became more and more occupied by pastoral tribes. 
The negro kingdoms beyond the sandy desert became known 
by the journies of caravans; camels traversed the pathless 
solitude; and wherever springs issued forth from the arid surface, 
pastoral stations were established. The courts of Africa were 
not only the granaries of southern Europe, but were also enriched 
by the export of cattle, cotton manufactures, tapestry, works of 
glass, and. various kinds of honey and resin. These productions 
were conveyed from the warehouses of Algiers, Tolometta, 
Biserte, and from the great market of Alexandria. Al-Gazayari, 
which we call Algiers, was founded in this age. The towns 
were surrounded by beautiful gardens and meadows, and ne- 
cessity had instructed the people in the method of irrigating 
them. For the rest, the cities of Africa abounded in ever 
pleasure to which the climate incited, and the law of Islam 
imposed few troublesome restraints. 

‘ Ceuta was fortified in the vicinity of the strait; further in 
the country, in the midst of villages and populous hamlets, on a 
river which gave movement to three thousand mills, arose 
Telemsan, and on the confines of the uninhabitable region, the 
Vandalic Odegast; but Tunis was most splendidly decorated, 
from the ruins of old Carthage, with the remains of Roman 
sculpture, and the works of the Aglabites, and other illustrious 
sultans’ and emirs. Flourishing towns were scattered in the 
ample plains of the Date-country, or Belad-al-jerid, through 
which shieks wandered in freedom with their hordes, who 
revered, in the sultan of Tunis or Maroco, their protector and 
supreme judge. 

‘ Such was northern Africa: its people were as brave as the 
ancient Carthaginians, and full of the inyentive sagacity of 
Numidia. . Every youth was instructed from his cradle in the 
use of arms: rocks, deserts, and ramparts secured their towns ; 
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and the use of gunpowder was known to them long before Europe 
became acquainted with it. The chiefs lived on the produce of 
their lands ; and public expenditures were provided for by tributes 
from the herds and other property.’ 


Book XVII. describes the gradual transition from the 
social order of the middle ages to that of modern times. 
An excellent survey ct the state of European literature in 
those dim ages, when the twilight was just bright enough to 
awaken but not to satisfy curiosity, is contained in the thirty- 
third section. The eighteenth book treats of those revolu- 
tions which especially contributed to develope the modern 
order of political affairs, such as the conquest of Hindostan, 
by the Portuguese, and the discovery of America by the 
Spaniards. With the revival of literature and the invention 
of printing, the new and better order of things began. 

Vol. II]. — The nineteenth book commences with a survey 
of the Protestant reformations in religion. A remarkable 
sketch is that which is given of the Jesuits in the following 
words : 


‘ The original plan of the order of Jesus was simple, devout, and 
innocent: after the death of Ignatius Loyola, the author, it was 
improved first by Lainez, and afterwards by Aquaviva; men who 
were endued with. the deepest knowledge of human nature, and 
immutably stedfast in pursuit of one main object. They 
deserve, indeed, to be considered as the founders of a society 
which will bear. a comparison with the great institutions of the 
lawgivers of antiquity: like the latter, this system took entire 
possession of the will, and of all the faculties of the mind ; 
like them it inspired its members with extraordinary activity, 
and infused a spirit of obedience so implicit, that the whole 
order resembled a healthy body, actuated by a vigorous soul. 
Whoever entered into the Society, renounced, as it were, his 
individual existence, and submitted himself, soul and body, to 
the General, as though his voice was actually that of Jesus 
Christ. He now stood in the relation of son and brother to the 
order, and abandoned all his former and social relations: he 
might accept offices, but not without the consent of the General, 
whose known will, even when not formally expressed, was to be 
his only law. The correspondence, and the learned undertakings 
of the whole order, were placed under the direction of this 
officer. It was forbidden to make any interpretations, objections, 
or conjectures, relating to his orders, or to any thing that he did 
or might do. Every individual was a Jesuit, and no longer a 
Spaniard, or a German, or a Frenchman; and no man was 
allowed to harbour a partial affection for any prince or any 
country. The constitution of the Jesuits, in some particulars, 
remained a secret: even the Pope was acquainted only with 
the spirit of their institution; and Paul the Third had allowed 
alterations 
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alterations to be made, without requiring to be informed in what 
they consisted. 

‘ The first fraternity was established by Claudius Aquaviva ; 
and the order, in a short time, possessed congregations of both 
sexes in every country: here a secret was imparted to an indi- 
vidual: there a key to the house of prayer was given to another : 
all participated in the privilege of mdulgence, and in the good 
works of the whole community. The order was divided into 
six assistances, and each of the latter into forty provinces ; 
it possessed 538 colleges, and 22,500 publicly acknowledged 
members. 

‘ We will not investigate the merits of the Jesuits with 
regard to princes or to human nature, but their history proves 
that they understood the art of disseminating and of confirming 
certain ideas ; that they possessed the means of elevating feeble 
individuals to the authority of lords of the earth and of its 
kings, and of placing them, as far as man can be raised, above 
the instability of fortune; and that they knew how to provide 
support for the future duration of their society. History records 
no institution, since the time of Pythagoras, which has been 
found capable, like this, of giving laws successfully to savages, 
to half-civilized men, and to nations in a very advanced stage of 
refinement. The Jesuits, without external splendour, had more 
influence in extensive kingdoms than any order had before pos- 
sessed ; and without being themselves monks, they exemplified 
whatever was worthy of imitation in the lives of the regular and 
secular clergy. It is said that they made a distinction between 
those despots who were also usurpers, and those who were 
tyrannical in the exercise of their legitimate authority ; and that 
they held it lawful for any man to destroy the latter, while they 
only permitted the people to emancipate themselves from the 
yoke of the former. They are also accused of allowing breaches 
of morality of every kind, if it were for the advantage of the 
order: in reality, they were all things to all men; in Spain and 
in America they showed themselves to be masters of policy; in 
France they were men of great learning; and in the catholic 
parts of Germany, the patrons of prejudice.’ 


Book XX. depicts the age of Philip the Second; and 
the twenty-first is occupied with the thirty years’ war, of 


‘which we have lately spoken frequently and much at large. 


The ascendancy of France as an European power is the 
chief topic of the twenty-second book: of which the twenty- 
second section merits notice for its hostility to ecclesiastical 
usurpation. Maria-Theresa, Frederic, Joseph the Second, 
and the literary heroes of Germany, are the objects of 
attention in the twenty-third. North-America and her revo- 
lution, Great Britain, and the relative situation of the 
European powers before the commencement of the French 
revolution, form the materials of the concluding chapter. a 
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Of these three volumes we greatly prefer the second; 
which contains a comprehensive and admirable history of 
Europe in the middle age, derived from a careful and 
copious consultation of authorities little studied and not 
easily accessible. We think less highly of the antient his- 
tory contained in the first volume, and of the modern history 
which forms the third volume; and we have little doubt 
that both these portions of the work would, if the author 
had lived, have received many alterations and some cor- 
rections. On the whole, however, this publication forms 
one of the best epitomes of Universal History that we know, 
and, in many respects, well deserves to be used as a book of 
education. ‘The arrangement is luminous, the proportion of 
the parts is equitable, the diction is pregnant with thought, 
the general tenor of opinion and sentiment is unborrowed 
and is liberal, and a sincere love of probity and justice ha- 
bitually influences the personal criticism. Its religious bias we 
have already stated. If M. Von Miiller fell short of Mr. Planta 
in executing the history of Swisserland, he has certainly sur- 
passed the Abbé Millot in drawing up his Elements of 
General History. — The original, whence this work is here 
well translated, appeared at Tubingen in 1811, and continues 
to maintain in Germany a high reputation. 








Art. Il. Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial 
Regions on the New Continent, during the Years 1799—1804, 
by Alexander de Humboldt, and Aimé Bonpland, with Maps, 
Plans, &c. Written in French by Alexander de Humboldt, 
and translated into English by Helen Maria Williams. Vol. III. 
8vo. pp.575- Il. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 


1% our Ixxixth volume, we made our report of the precedin 

portions of M.de Humboldt’s Personal Narrative ; ts 
the complaint then urged of the confusion in which the dif- 
ferent’ subjects were involved, together with the total want of 
arrangement, .may now be repeated with much propriety. 
The New Continent, indeed, which M. de H. presents to 
our notice, appears as if it were not yet risen from an in- 
digested state; and the materials are so jumbled and broken, 
that they resemble truly the elements of the poetic chaos, the 


‘© Non bene gunctarum discordia semina rerum.” 


We catch at times a vivid and distinct view -of certain 
parts, but, before we can trace their connection, we are 
hurried through the air by a meteor, or plunged into the 


bottom of a voleano; and, at the moment when we are 
beginning 
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beginning to look around us, a sudden eruption throws us 
out of the crater to hear a long dissertation on the struc- 
ture of languages, which is relieved by a second, equally 
long, on the structure of rocks. Hence we take our flight 
through the deep azure vault of heaven to measure the 
comparative light of the fixed stars, but instantly fall down 
on the earth, and find ourselves among the Indians of the 
missions or the howling monkies of the Cordilleras; and 
scarcely can we form an acquaintance with our new asso- 
ciates, before we are shaken by an earthquake, and required 
to hear another dissertation on the moral and physical 
effects of certain religious or political institutions, inter- 
spersed with copious reflections,on the nature of man. 
Altogether, then, M. de Humboldt may be said to exhibit 
a philosophical phantasmagoria: with which he amuses or 
instructs us by a rapid succession of images, which he 
causes to disappear or appear again without any natural 
connection. 

If we mistake not, all this apparent artlessness is de- 
pendent on some concealed art. The author always pre- 
serves the imposing air of a man who could tell us much 
more of the mysteries of nature than he has leisure to reveal ; 
and, indeed, so numerous are the objects that press on his 
attention, that he may almost be excused for leaving us 
abruptly at the very moment when we imagined ourselves 
conducted to the verge of some important discovery. He 
reminds us of Voltaire’s Micromegas, who relates that the 
inhabitants ef Saturn have seventy-two senses, which he 
begins to enumerate: but, after having stated hearing, seeing, 
Jeeling, taste, and smell, he adds that he cannot lose farther 
time in describing the remaining sixty-seven, and conve- 
niently dismisses them with an Sc. When M. Humboldt 
calls us to partake of an intellectual banquet, we give him 
due praise for the richness and variety of his fare: but, 
when he suddenly puts on a cover, and dismisses a dish 
from his table, it is not, we apprehend, to preserve the 
contents, for we suspect that he has already scraped the 
bottom with his spoon. Those who are well acquainted with 
his works will not accuse us of want of candour in these 
remarks: they are always pervaded by an affectation of 
universality and profundity: no department of learning or 
science is foreign to him, but he is at home and mar td 
acquainted with them all: at least, such is the impression 
which he seems desirous of making on the mind of the 
reader. We are willing to do justice to the variety and 
extent of his knowlege; and, with some abatement for the 
affectation 
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affectation which we have mentioned, we think that few 
persons are equally qualified to visit and describe an en- 
tirely new country. We call the region into which he 
has penetrated in many respects an entirely new world: its 
mineralogy and geology had never before been examined and 
described by men of science, except a short account of one 
part given by Helms; and we knew little more of the com- 
position and structure of its mountains than of the mountains 
in the moon, or in_any of the planets. The philosophers 
who visited South America with Don Antonio de Ulloa were 
unacquainted with mineralogy; and the specimens of the 
mountains which they brought to Europe were neglected on 
their return, and entirely lost. Of this vast district, then, 
all our geological knowlege was confined to the enumeration 
of some of its principal volcanoes, and to the fact that it 
supplied Europe with a large quantity of gold and silver, 
with diamonds, and platina. No person could have been 
more happily selected than M. de H. for the examination of 
a country so extensively under the dominion of fire, and pre- 
senting the effects of internal convulsions on a scale of 
magnitude unknown on the old continent; and his delineations 
of external nature, when he traces the great outlines of 
physical geography, or depicts the grand scenes which the 
‘«* lone majesty of untamed nature” presents to the traveller 
in the vast solitudes of South America, are always clear 
and impressive. 

The present volume commences with an account of the 
author’s visit to the missions of the Chayma Indians in the 
mountains of New Andalusia. 


‘ At the beginning of the sixteenth century,’ he observes, 

‘ the unhappy Indians of the coasts of Carupano, of Macarapan, 
and of Caraccas, were treated in the same manner as the inhabit- 
ants of the coast of Guinea in our days. — The trade in the cop- 
per-coloured Indians was accompanied by the same acts of 
inhumanity as that in the African negroes, and had also the same 
result in rendering both the conquerors and the conquered more 
ferocious. Thence wars became more frequent among the natives, 
and prisoners were dragged from the inland countries to the coast, 
in order to be sold to the whites, who loaded them with chaing in 
their ships. Yet the Spaniards were at this epocha, and long 
after, one of the most polished nations of Europe.— But where- 
ever the thirst of wealth has introduced the abuse of power, the 
nations of Europe, at every period of their history, have displayed 
the same character. —‘ At length the missionaries, under the 
protection of the secular arm, spoke words of peace. It was the 
privilege of religion to console humanity for a part of the evils 
committed in its name, to plead the cause of the natives rte 
ings, 
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kings, to resist the violence of the commandatories, and to 
assemble wandering tribes into small communities, which are 
called Missions, and the existence of which favours the improve- 
ment of agriculture. Thus were insensibly founded, though by a 
uniform and premeditated progress, those vast monastic establish- 
ments, that singular system, which continually tends to insulate 
itself, and places countries four or five times more extensive than’ 
France under the controul of religious orders. 

‘ Institutions thus useful in stopping the effusion of blood, and 
in laying the first basis of society, have become in their result 
hostile to its progress. The effects of this insulated system have 
been such, that the Indians have remained in a state little dif- 
ferent from that in which they existed when their scattered dwel- 
lings were not collected round the habitation of a missionary. 
Their number has considerably augmented, but the sphere of 
their ideas is not-enlarged. They have ae ae lost that 
vigour of character, and that natural vivacity, which in every 
state of society are the noble fruits of independence. By subject- 
ing to invariable rules-even the slightest actions of their domestic 
life, they have been rendered stupid by the effort to render them 
obedient.’ 


We are informed in a note that a certain number of habit- 
ations collected round a church, with a missionary monk 


_ performing the ministerial duties, is called in the Spanish 


colonies Mision or Pueblo de Mision. Indian villages go- 
verned by a priest are called Pueblos de Doctrina. ‘The first 
mission which M. de H. visited appears ‘to have been of the 
former description. The missionary was far advanced in age, 
but strong, healthy, and corpulent; ‘ seated, without doing 
any thing, the greater part of the day, in an arm-chair, he 
bitterly complained of what he called the indolence and igno- 
rance of his countrymen.’ The sight of the traveller’s in- 
struments and books drew from him a sarcastic smile, ac- 
companied with a declaration that ‘ of all the enjoyments of 
life, without excepting sleep, none was comparable to the 
pleasure of eating good beef’ M.de H. flies off from his 
description of the mission to measure the height of a moun- 
tain; which is followed by an account of a man who suckled 
his child several months, with a dissertation on male wet 
nurses. —In the middle of the volume, we are told that 
among the Chaymas, in spite of the remonstrance of the 
monks, both men and women remain naked within their 
houses ; and, when they traverse the village, they wear merely 
a kind of tunic of cotton which scarcely reaches to the knees. 
The girls are often married at the age of twelve, and until nine 
the missionaries allow them to go to church naked. Both 
men and women are very muscular, but fleshy and plump. 
M. de-H. says that he saw no instances of deformity — 
them, 
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them, aud that such: cases are extremely rare in those 
nations that have the skin highly coloured. Old age is not 
sO premature among the Chaymas as the common opinion in 
Europe would lead us to believe. 

The traveller visited a remarkable cavern in this province, 
in the ravine of a mountain called Cuchivano, from which 
occasionally fire rushes out that may be seen at a great dis- 
- tance in the night, when the adjacent mountains are illu- 
minated, and the flames appear to rise several huidred feet. 
This pheenomenon was accompanied by a subterraneous, dull, 
and long continued noise, at the time of the last great earth- 
quake of Cumana in 1812. It is observed chiefly during the 
rainy seasons; and the inhabitants say that the flames are 
become more frequent since 1797. ‘The rocks which bound 
the ravine are calcareous; and the author thinks that. they 
are similar to the Alpine lime-stone of Swisserland and the 
Tyrol: he saw no petrifactions, but was informed that masses 
of shells are found at great heights. The lime-stone of 
Cuchivano contains beds of marly clay, three or four inches 
thick. ‘The inference which he draws from these circum- 
stances, to prove the identity of this lime-stone and the lime- 
stone of Thuringia (zetchotein) with the Alpine lime-stone 
of. different countries, appears to us by no means conclusive, 
because similar beds of marly clay sometimes occur in every 
formation of lime-stone, except perhaps the primitive. These 
beds abound with pyrites and bituminous matter. — M. de H. 
proceeds to inquire into the cause of the flames that issue 
from this cavern, and observes: ‘ It would be easy to sup- 
pose (p. 83.) some connection between the waters filtering 
through the calcareous stone, and decomposed by pyrites, 
and the earthquakes of Cumana, the springs of sulphurated 
hydrogen in New Barcelona, the beds of native sulphur at 
Carupano, and the emanations of sulphurous acid, which are 

erceived at times in the Savannahs. It cannot be, doubted, 
also, that the decomposition of water by the pyrites at an 
elevated temperature, favoured by the affinity of oxidated 
iron for earthy substances, may have caused that disengage- 
ment of hydrogen gas, to the action of which. several modern 
geologists have attributed so much importance. But, in 
general, sulphurous acid is pereeived more commonly in the 
eruption of volcanoes than hydrogen is; and it is principally 
the odour of this acid that prevails while the earth is agitated 
by violent shocks.’; 7 

Notwithstanding the author’s reasoning, we think that the 
disengagement of sulphurated hydrogen, at a high temper- 
ature from the pyritous strata at Cuchivano, would account 
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in a satisfactory manner for the flames that issue from the 
cavern in rainy seasons: but we perfectly agree with him in 
the following reflections : 


* When we take a general view of the phenomena of volcanoes 
and earthquakes, when we recollect the enormous distance at 
which the commotion is propagated below the basin of the sea, 
we readily lay aside explanations that are founded on small strata 
of pyrites and bituminous marls. I am of opinion, that the shocks 
so frequently felt in the province of Cumana are as little to be 
attributed to the rocks above the surface of the earth, as those 
which agitate the Appennines are to asphaltic veins, or springs of 
burning petroleum. The whole of these phenomena depend on 
more general, I would almost say, on deeper causes ; and it is not 
in the secondary strata which form the exterior crust of our globe, 
but in the primitive rocks, at an enormous distance from the soil, 
that we should place the focus of volcanic action: The greater 
progress we make in geology, the more we feel the insufficiency 
of theories founded on observations merely local.’ 


M. de H. afterward visited an immense cavern near the 
convent of Caripe, formed in mountain lime-stone, the length 
of which is 2800 feet. It preserves the same direction, the 
same breadth, and the height of ‘60 feet, to the distance of 
1458 feet. ‘This incident gives rise to a discussion on the 
formation of caverns, which he is inclined to attribute to the 
long-continued action of water; except im volcanic rocks, in 
which he supposes caverns are formed by the disengagement 
of gases when the rocks are in a melted or softened state. 

On the effects of negro-slavery at Cumana, the author 
offers some humane and judicious remarks. ‘The mildness of 
the Spanish legislation, compared with the black code of most 
other nations, cannot be denied: but such is the state of the 
negroes, dispersed in places scarcely begun to be cultivated, 
that justice, far from efficaciously protecting them during their 
lives, cannot even punish acts of barbarity that hate caused 
their death. The civil] authority is powerless with respect to 
all that constitutes domestic slavery; and nothing is more 
illusory than the effect so much vaunted of those laws, which 
prescribe the form of the whip and the number of lashes 
that it is permitted to inflict at a time. M. de H. says, 
‘ persons who have not lived in the colonies believe that the 
interest of the master in the preservation of his slaves must 
render their condition so much the milder as their number is 
less considerable. Nevertheless, even at Cariaco, a few weeks 
before my arrival in the province, a planter who had only 
eight negroes killed six by beating them in the most barbar- 
ous manner. Such great crimes remain almost always un- 


punished ; 
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punished ; the spirit that dictated the laws is not that which 
presides over their execution.’ 

M. Humboldt’s narrative in the present volume is divided 
into two books, of which the first (numbered Book III.) 
is occupied with his travels to the missions in New An- 
dalusia and New Barcelona. The native primitive in- 
habitants constitute one half of the present scanty population, 
which is estimated at 120,000. ‘The Indians of the pro« 
vince of Cumana, or New Andalusia, do not all live as- 
sembled in the missions, some being dispersed in the towns 
on the coasts, and a few in the little farms and savannahs. 
The missions of the Arragonese Capuchins contain 15,000 
Indians, chiefly of the Chayma race. More to the west, 
in the missions of the Franciscans of Piritos, are In- 
dian villages containing two or three thousand inhabitants. 
In the forests of South America are also native tribes, who 
are united peaceably in villages, and cultivate the plantain, 
cassava, and cotton, on an extensive scale, and employ the 
last in weaving hammocks. ‘These people are scarcely more 
barbarous than th® Indians of the missions. According to 
M. de H., more than 6,000,000 of the copper-coloured race 
of inhabitants still remain in both Americas; and their num- 
ber between the tropics, he thinks, has considerably increased 
where civilization has penetrated, the missions being favour- 
able to population. ‘These missions, in process of time, be- 
come regular Spanish villages; the whites and casts of mixed 
blood establishing themselves among the Indians, and the na- 
tives losing the remembrance of their native idiom. Such, he 
says, is the progress of civilization from the coast to the in- 
terior ; the missions also advancing farther west, and gaining 
on the natives. The remainder of the third book is oc- 
cupied with a dissertation on the language and manners of 
these independent Indians, who are divided into numerous 
distinct tribes: one of which, the Guaraons, we are told, run 
with extreme address on muddy lands, where the whites, or 
the negroes, or any Indian, would not dare to walk. This 
power has been attributed to their being specifically lighter 
than the other natives, but M.de H- supposes that it is an 
act acquired by long habit. 

Book IV. commences with the author’s return to the town 
of Cumana, where he waited during a month to observe the 
eclipse of the sun, October 28. 1799. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber, a severe shock of an earthquake was feit. The air during 
the previous day and night was almost stifling; the evening- 
breeze was not felt as usual; the atmosphere appeared as if it 
were on fire; and the ground was dry and cracked on every 


side. About two in the afternoon on the ath, large clouds 
of 
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of uncommon blackness enveloped the high mountains in the 
vicinity ; about four, thunder was heard at an immense height, 
with a hoarse and often interrupted sound, but without roll- 


‘ing. At the moment of one of the strongest explosions, two 


shocks of an earthquake occurred, which followed at fifteen 
seconds from each other, in a direction from north to south. 
A few moments before the first shock, a violent blast of wind 
passed over, succeeded by electrical rain in great drops. The 
sky remained cloudy, with a dead calm, which lasted during 
the night: when a third shock took place, attended with a 
subterraneous noise. In the preceding shocks, explosions 
like those of gun-powder were heard, as if coming from the 
bottom of a well, by slaves who were drawing water at the 
time; which is a very common circumstance during earth- 
quakes in South America. ‘Twenty-two months before, the 
town of Cumana had been almost totally destroyed by an 
earthquake. ‘The people consider the vapours that darken 
the horizon, and the failure of the breeze during the night, 
‘as prognostics infallibly disastrous.’ : 

In November, after an earthquake, M. de Humboldt’s 
fellow-traveller, M. Bonpland, had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a series of the most remarkable atmospheric phzeno- 
mena. On the 7th of that month, the disturbed atmosphere 
had returned to its former purity, and the vault of the sky 
near the zenith appeared of that deep blue tint which is pe« 
culiar to tropical climates. At half after two in the morn- 
ing of the 12th, thousands of bolides (fire-balls) and falling 
stars succeeded each other during four hours. Their 
direction was very regular, from north to south; and they 
filled a space of sixty degrees in the sky, from 30° north to 
30° south of the true east. ‘The meteors were seen to rise 
above the horizon at E.N.E. and at E., to describe arcs more 
or less extended, and to fall towards the south, after having 
followed the direction of the meridian. Some of them at- 
tained the height of 40°, and all exceeded 25° or 30°. Very 
little wind was stirring in the low regions of the atmosphere, 
and it blew from the east. No trace of clouds was to be 
seen. From the beginning of the phenomenon, the observer 
could not perceive a space in the firmament equa! in extent 
to three diameters of the moon, that was not filled at every 
instant with bolides and falling stars. ‘The former were the 
fewer in number; and all left luminous traces, from five to 
ten degrees in length, which often happens in equinoctial 
regions. ‘The phosphorescence of these traces lasted seven or 
eight seconds; and many of the falling stars had a very dis- 
tinct nucleus, as large as the disk of Jupiter, from which darted 
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vivid sparks of light. ‘The bolides seemed to burst, as if by 
explosion: but the largest were from one degree to .one de- 
gree and a quarter in diameter, and disappeared without 
scintillation. The light of these meteors was white, and not 
reddish, which must in all probability be attributed to the 
absence of vapours and the extreme transparency of the air. 
The phenomenon ceased by degrees after four o’clock, and 
the bolides and falling stars became less frequent. In their 
journey from Caraccas to the Rio Negro, the travellers made 
inquiry at every place, whether the meteors of the 12th of 
November had been perceived; and in a savage country, 
where the greater number of the inhabitants sleep in the open 
air, so extraordinary a phznomenon could not fail to be re- 
marked. ‘They found that the Capuchin missionary at San 
Fernando de Apura, in latitude 7° 53’ 12”, longitude:79° 20’, 
and the Franciscan monks near the cataracts of the Oroonoko 
and at Marao on the bank of the Negro, lat. 2° 42’, had seen 
numberless bolides and falling stars illumine the vault of 
heaven. Marao is distant 174 leagues south -west of Cumana. 
All these observers compared the phenomenon to a beau- 
tiful fire-work, which lasted from three till six o’clock in the 
morning. At the southern extremity of Spanish Guiana, at 
the little fort of San Carlos, M. de H. met with Portuguese 
missionaries, who assured him that it had been remarked in 
the Brazils as tar as the equater, or over a line of 230 leagues 
in length: * but what was my astonishment,’ he says, ‘ when 
at my return to Europe J learnt that the same phanomenon 
had been perceived on an extent of the globe of 64° of lati- 
tude, and gr° of longitude, at the equator, in South America, 
at Labrador, and in Germany.’ — The following is a succinct 
enumeration of facts. ‘The fiery meteors were seen at 40° of 
elevation, from two o’clock till six, at Cumana, lat. 10° 27’52”, 
long. 67° 59’. In French Guiana, lat. 4° 56’, long. 54° 35’; 
the northern part of the sky appeared all on fire; innume- 
rable falling stars traversed the heavens during an hour and 
a half, and diffused a vivid light like sheaves from a fire- 
work, They were seen by the Count of Marbois, at that time 
in Cayenne. ‘They were not observed south of the equator. 
Mr. Ellicot, astronomer to the United States, beheld the 
same phzenomenon in the Gulph of Florida, lat. 25°, long. 
81°30°%. The meteors scemed to move in all directions in 
every part of the sky ; some appearing to fall perpendicularly, 
and it was expected that they would drop into the vessel. 
The same phzenoimenon was scen on the American continent, 
latitude 30°42’. In Labrador, it was visible at Nain, lati- 
tude 56° 55’; at Hoffenthal, in latitude 58° 4’; in Greenland 
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at Lichtenau, lat. 61° 5’, and at New Herrenhut, lat. 64° 14’, 
long. 52°20’. * The Eskimoes were frightened at the enor- 
mous quantity of bolides that fell during twilight, towards 


‘ all parts of the firmament, some of which were a foot broad,’ 


What is still more remarkable, the same phenomenon was 
perceived in some parts of Europe. M. Zeessing, Vicar of 
Itterstadt, near Weimar, lat. 50°59’, long. 9° 1’, on the 
morning of the 12th of November, between the hours of six 
and seven, when it was half after two at Cumana, perceived 
some falling stars, which shed a very white light. * Soon 
after, towards the south and south-west, luminous rays ap- 
eared from four to six feet long; they were reddish, and 
resembled the luminous track of a sky-rocket. During the 
morning twilight, between the hours of seven and eight, the 
south-west part of the sky was seen strongly illuminated by 
white lightning, which ran in serpentine lines along the 
horizon.’ 

As to the cause of these extraordinary appearances, M. de 
Humboldt, after having offered some general speculations on 
the height of falling stars, and the rarity of the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, does not presume to hazard any direct theory: 
but he seems inclined to believe that they were not the same 
meteors which were seen in the Brazils, at Cumana, and in 
Labrador. ‘ Scientific men,’ he observes, ‘ who have made 
the most laborious researches on falling stars and their paral- 
laxes, consider them as meteors belonging to the farthest 
limits of our atmosphere, between the region of the aurora 
borealis and that of the lightest clouds;’ the elevation of 
which M. de H. estimates at 6000 toises above the level of 
the sea, from observations made on the ridge of the Andes 
at 2700 toises elevation. Some meteors, it is added, have 
been seen, which had not more than about five leagues of 
elevation; and the highest do not appear to exceed thirty 
leagues. ‘They have often more than 100 feet diameter; and 
their swiftness is such, that they dart in a few seconds over a 
space of two leagues. Some of them have risen upwards, 
forming an angle of fifty degrees with the vertical line. 
‘This remarkable circumstance has led to the conclusion 
that falling stars are not aérolites, which, after having hovered 
a long time in space, take fire on entering accidentally into 
our atmosphere, and fall towards the earth.’ 

We confess that this conclusion of M.de Humboldt ap- 
pears to us without any just foundation; for nothing can 
be more illusive than the apparent direction of these luminous 
meteors, which dart with such amazing velocity through the 
heavens. A meteor that in an instant flies from the zenith 
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of an observer to the horizon will appear to fall down in a 
perpendicular direction near to the place on which he stands; 
and, on the contrary, a meteor that suddenly darts from the 
horizon to the zenith will have the appearance of rising in a 
perpendicular line from the earth. The recent experiments 
on combustion, by Sir H. Davy, would lead to the conclusion 
that a dense and vivid light cannot be produced by the in- 
flammation of highly rarified gaseous matter floating in the 
upper. regions of the atmosphere ; and hence it is inferred 
that aérolites, falling-stars, and fire-balls, are dense bodies, in 
a high state of ignition and incandescence; which were re- 
volving in space, but took fire on entering the atmosphere 
of the earth from the access of oxygen or aqueous vapour. 
Various objections might be stated against this latter opinion: 
but it must be confessed that we are as yet profoundly 
ignorant respecting the origin of these bodies, and also of 
other atmospheric phznomena that more frequently occur. 
We conceive that there are properties of matter at present 
unknown, on which many of these phenomena depend ; and 
we are at this day in the same state with respect to them, in 
which the philosophers of the 16th century were who at- 
tempted to explain the nature of lightning, betore the pro- 
perties of the electric fluid were discovered. 

The latter part of the volume professes to contain a general 
view of the provinces of Venezuela: but it is chiefly filled with 
the author’s observations and reflections on the political state 
of these provinces, which are rendered less interesting by the 
revolution that has recently shaken, if not overthrown, the 
long-established tyranny of the mother-country. Indeed, the 
remarks of different kinds, both physical and political, are 
so intermixed in this part of the work, that we confess our- 
selves unable to tell precisely what is the object of the tra- 
veller. A coricise and general view of the population and 
resources of these provinces, together with the character of 
its variously coloured inhabitants, would have been particu- 
larly interesting at this period, when our attention is directed 
to the struggle of those colonies for their independence; and 
it is true that some valuable information of this kind may be 
gleaned from the work, if the reader will have the patience 
to select and arrange it. One passage we shall quote as being 
both concise and instructive: 


‘ Caraccas is the capital of a country which is neari, iwice as 
large as Peru at present, and which yields little in ext.:* to the 
kingdom of New Grenada. This country, which the Spanish 
government designates by the name of Capitania General de 
Caraccas, or of the United Provinces of Venezuela, has nearly a 
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million of inhabitants, among whom are sixty thousand slaves. 
It contains, along the coast, New Andalusia, or the province of 
Cumana, (with the island of Margaretta,) Barcelona, Venezuela, 
or Caraccas, Coro, and Maracaybo ; the provinces of the interior 
are Varinas, along the rivers of Sante Domingo, and _ the 
Apure, and Guiana, along the Oroonoko, the Cassiquiare, the 
Atabapo, and the Rio Negro. Ina general view of the seven 
united provinces of Terra Firma, we perceive that they form 
three distinct zones, extending from east to west. 

‘ We find at first cultivated land along the shore, and near 
the chain of the mountains on the coast; next, Savannahs or 
Pasturages, and finally, beyond the Oroonoko, a third zone, 
that of the forests, into which we can penetrate only by means 
of the rivers that traverse them. If the native inhabitants of the 
forests lived entirely on the produce of the chace, like those of the 
Missouri, we might say that the three zones, into which we have 
divided the territory of Venezuela, present an image of the 
three states of human society; the life of the wild hunter, in 
the woods of the Oroonoko; the pastoral life, in the savannahs ; 
and the agricultural, in the high vallies, and at the foot of the 
mountains on the coast. Missionary monks and a few soldiers 
occupy here, as in all America, advanced posts on the frontiers of 
Brazil. In the first zone are felt the preponderance of force and 
the abuse of power, which is a necessary consequence. The 
natives carry on a civil war, and sometimes devour one another. 
The monks endeavour to augment the little villages of their 
missions, by availing themselves of the dissensions of the natives. 
The military live in a state of hostility with the monks, whom 
they were intended to protect. Every thing offers alike the 
melancholy picture of misery and privations.—In the second 
region, in the plains and the pasture-grounds, food is extremely 
abundant, but has little variety. Although more advanced in 
civilization, men without the circle of some scattered towns do 
not remain less isolated from one another. At the view of their 
dwellings, partly covered with skins and leather, it would seem 
that, far from being fixed, they are scarcely encamped in those 
vast meadows, which extend to the horizon. Agriculture, 
which alone lays the basis and draws closer the ties of society, 
occupies the third zone, the shore, and especially the hot and 
temperate vallies in the mountains near the sea.’ 


In a short supplement, M. de Humboldt corrects some 
errors into which he had fallen in the former volumes, when 
describing Teneriffe and the Canary Islands; for most of 
which amendments he is indebted to M. Von Buch, who has 
subsequently visited those regions. One correction created 
in us much surprise. Those who have read the account of 
M. de H.’s visit to the crater of Teneriffe may recollect his 
description of a steep circular wéll of lava, which prevents 
the entrance on the northern and western dide: but he now 
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informs us that ‘no such steep circular wll exists, and that 
his remarks on it, and the analogy between it and the 2 
surrounding the crater of Cotopaxi, do not appear to be 
accurate.” Now, as M. de H. spent near'y a day in and 
about this crater, which is very smail and shallow, (::,uch less 
than that of Vesuvius,) and not filled with smoke or vapour, 
and is also perfectly quiescent, it seems to us most extra- 
ordinary that he could imagine that he saw a high w4ll sur- 
rounding the rim when no such well really existed.’ The 
crater of Teneriffe is less in extent of surface than Bedford 
Square in London; and what should we think of the ac- 
curacy of the traveller who had passed a day in the square 
on purpose to describe it, and should not be able to tell 
us truly whether it was inclosed by houses on every side, .or 
not? The w@ll round the crater of Cotopaxi, on which 
M. de H. bestows several pages of speculation, is inacces- 
sible; and was seen only at some miles’ distance, through 4 
telescope. We may therefore be fairly permitted to doubt 
the real existence of this will also, and thus get clear of the 
difficulty in accounting for its formation. 

We trust that the ignorant jealousy and barbarous 
policy, which prevented the’ free access of enlightened tra- 
vellers to the Spanish colonies in America, will be succeeded 
by an entire change of policy in the new governments that 
may be established; and we hope that the whole of that vast 
continent will speedily be explored by numerous able 
naturalists, who may examine at leisure and in detail the 
various interesting objects with which the different provinces 
abound. The writings of M. de Humboldt are rather 
calculated to excite than to satisfy our curiosity: but we are 
greatly indebted to him for the new and interesting information 
which he has afforded. 

This volume contains maps of the course of the river 
Meta, of a part of the course of the river Oroonoko, 
and a part of the province of Varinas: a section or 
geological view of the volcano of Jorullo; and a plate 
representing the lower limit of perpetual snow in different 
latitudes. 
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perpendicular tine trom the earth. ‘The recent experiments 
on combustion, by Sir H. Davy, would lead to the ‘conclusion 
that a dense and vivid light cannot be produced by the in- 
flammatian of highly rarified caceons matter floating in the 
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Art. III. Zhe Friends: A Poem, in Four Books. By the 
Reverend Francis Hodgson, A.M. Vicar of Bakewell, Author 
of a Translation of Juvenal, and of Twelve Books of Charle- 
magne, &c. &c. Crown 8vo. pp. 18g. 7s. Boards. Murray. 
1818. 


We have had occasion, in some of our preceding numbers, _ 


to give our opinion of the former productions of this 
gentleman *, and to express our respect for his very consider- 
able talents and attainments. We observed at the same time 
that the fault of equableness and unimpressiveness was occa- 
sionally chargeable on his compositions ; and we think that it 
is discernible in the poem before us: which does not present 
favourite points, where the author seems to have been ani- 
mated with the subject, and where the reader will find him- 
self carried away by kindred enthusiasm, but in which every 


- part is wrought to a certain artificial pitch, and the writer 


is as intent on giving an earnest description of salt-works 


or coal-mines as of the falls of Niagara or the battle of 


Quebec. 

The story is very simple: two friends, Ferdinand and 
Theodore, reside together in Wales; the former of whom, an 
orphan, is persuaded by the late Marquis of Granby to enter 
into the army, goes over with his comrades to America, and 
is there unfortunately seized by a body of Indians. ‘Theo- 
dore remains with his father in Wales: but, on the death 
of his parent, he visits Devonshire, and there falls in love with 
a lady whom he meets at the house of his relatives. He 
takes holy orders, and a day is fixed for the wedding, when 
news arrives of his friend’s capture by the Indians. In the 
most disinterested manner, he determines on seeking him, 
crosses the Atlantic, and arrives very d-propos for Fer- 
dinand’s rescue, when he was on the point of being immolated. 
They then set out together for England, but perish by ship- 
wreck on the coast of lreland.— ‘The narrative is inter- 
spersed with various descriptions of scenery ir Wales, in 
Devonshire, and in America; with many comments on the 
quiet current of retired life; and with many refiections both 
on the state of the church and on the history of English 


literature. The time of the story is supposed to be early in 








are Varinas, along the fivers of Sante Vomingo, una “wie 
Apure, and Guiana, along the Oroonoko, the Cassiquiare, the 
Atabapo, and the Rio Negro. Ina general view of the seven 
united provinces of Terra Firma, we perceive that they form 
three distinct zones. extending from east to west. 
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a high state of ignition and incandescence; which were re- 
volving in space, Dut tOoOK fire on entermg ule wunUSpuEre 
of the earth from the access of oxygen or aqueous vapour. 
Various objections might be stated against this latter opinion: 
but it must be confessed that we are as yet profoundly 
ignorant respecting the origin of these bodies, and also of 
other atmospheric phenomena that more frequently occur. 
We conceive that there are properties of matter at present 
unknown, on which many of these phenomena depend ; and 
we are at this day in the same state with respect to them, in 
which the philosophers of the 16th century were who at- 
tempted to explain the nature of lightning, before the pro- 
rties of the electric fluid were discovered. 

The latter part of the volume professes to contain a general 
view of the provinces of Venezuela: but it is chiefly filled with 
the author’s observations and reflections on the political state 
of these provinces, which are rendered less interesting by the 
revolution that has recently shaken, if not overthrown, the 
long-established tyranny of the mother-country. Indeed, the 
remarks of different kinds, both physical and political, are 
so intermixed in this part of the work, that we confess our- 
selves unable to tell precisely what is the object of the tra- 
veller. A concise and general view of the population and 
resources of these provinces, together with the character of 
its variously coloured inhabitants, would have been particu- 
larly interesting at this period, when our attention is directed 
to the struggle of those colonies for their independence; and 
it is true that some valuable information of this kind may be 
gleaned from the work, if the reader will have the patience 
to select and arrange it. One passage we shall quote as being 
both concise and instructive : 


‘ Caraccas is the capital of a country which is nearly twice as 
large as Peru at present, and which yields little in extent to the 
kingdom of New Grenada, This country, which the Spanish 
government designates by the name of Capitania General de 
Caraccas, or of the United Provinces of Venezuela, has nearly a 
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three distinct zones, extending from east to west. I 

‘ We find at first cultivated land along the shore, and near 
the chain of the mountains on the coast; next, Savannahs or 
Pasturages, and finally, beyond the Oroonoko, a third zone, 
that of the forests, into which we can penetrate only by means 
of the rivers that traverse them. If the native inhabitants of the 
forests lived entirely on the produce of the chace, like those of the 
Missouri, we might say that the three zones, into which we have 
divided the territory of Venezuela, present an im of the 
three states of human society; the life of the wild hunter, in 
the woods of the Oroonoko ; the pastoral life, in the savannahs ; 
and the agricultural, in the high vallies, and at the foot of the 
mountains on the coast. Missionary monks and a few soldiers 
occupy here, as in all America, advanced posts on the frontiers of 
Brazil. In the first zone are felt the preponderance of force and 
the abuse of power, which is a necessary consequence. The 
natives carry on a civil war, and sometimes devour one another. 
The monks endeavour to augment the little villages of their 
missions, by availing themselves of the dissensions of the natives. 
The military live in a state of hostility with the monks, whom 
they were intended to protect. Every thing offers alike the 
melancholy picture of misery and privations.—In the second 
region, in the plains and the pasture-grounds, food is extremely 
abundant, but has little variety. Although more advanced in 
civilization, men without the circle of some scattered towns do 
not remain less isolated from one another. At the view of their 
dwellings, partly covered with skins and leather, it would seem 
that, far from being fixed, they are scarcely encamped in those 
vast meadows, which extend to the horizon. Agriculture, 
which alone lays the basis and draws closer the ties of society, 
occupies the third zone, the shore, and especially the hot and 
temperate vallies in the mountains near the sea.’ 


In a short supplement, M. de Humboldt corrects some 
errors into which he had fallen in the former volumes, when 
describing Teneriffe and the Canary Islands; for most of 
which amendments he is indebted to M. Von Buch, who has 
subsequently visited those regions. One correction created 
in us much surprise. Those who have read the account of 
M. de H.’s visit to the crater of Teneriffe may recollect his 
description of a steep circular wé@ll of lava, which prevents 
the entrance on the northern and western side: but he now 
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informs us that ‘ no such steep circular wall exists, and that 
his remarks on it, and the analogy between it and prcnes 
surrounding the crater of Cotopaxi, do not appear to be 
accurate.” Now, as M. de H. spent nearly a day in and 
about this crater, which is very small and shallow, (:uch less 
than that of Vesuvius,) and not filled with smoke or vapour, 
and is also perfectly quiescent, it seems to us most extra- 
ordinary that he could imagine that he saw a high wdll sur- 
rounding the rim when no such well really existed.’ The 
crater of Teneriffe is less in extent of surface than Bedford 
Square in London; and what should we think of the ac- 
curacy of the traveller who had passed a day in the square 
on purpose to describe it, and should not be able to tell 
us truly whether it was inclosed by houses on every side, .or 


not? The wé@ll round the crater of Cotopaxi, on which; 


M. de H. bestows several ‘pages of speculation, is inacces- 
sible; and was seen only at some miles’ distance, through 4 
telescope. We may therefore be fairly permitted to doubt 
the real existence of this wll also, and thus get clear of the 
difficulty in accounting for its formation. 

We trust that the ignorant jealousy and barbarous 
policy, which prevented the‘ free access of enlightened tra- 
vellers to the Spanish colonies in America, will be succeeded 
by an entire change of policy in the new governments that 
may be established ; and we hope that the whole of that vast 
continent will speedily be explored by numerous able 
naturalists, who may examine at leisure and in detail the 
various interesting objects with which the different provinces 
abound. The writings of M. de Humboldt are rather 
calculated to excite than to satisfy our curiosity: but we are 
greatly indebted to him for the new and interesting information 
which he has afforded. 

This volume contains maps of the course of the river 
Meta, of a part of the course of the river Oroonoko, 
and a part of the province of Varinas: a section or 
geological view of the volcano of Jorullo; and a plate 
representing the lower limit of perpetual snow in different 
latitudes. 


Vol. IV. has just made its appearance. 
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Art. III. The Friends: A Poem, in Four Books. By the 
Reverend Francis Hodgson, A.M. Vicar of Bakewell, Author 
of a Translation of Juvenal, and of Twelve Books of Charle- 


magne, &c. &c. Crown 8vo. pp. 189. 7s. Boards. Murray. 
1818. 


We have had occasion, in some of our preceding numbers, _ 

to give our opinion of the former productions of this 
gentleman *, and to express our respect for his very consider- 
able talents and attainments. We observed at the same time 
that the fault of equableness and unimpressiveness was occa- 
sionally chargeable on his compositions ; and we think that it 
is discernible in the poem before us: which does not present 
favourite points, where the author seems to have been ani- 
mated with the subject, and where the reader will find him- 
self carried away by kindred enthusiasm, but in which every 


- part is wrought to a certain artificial pitch, and the writer 


is as intent on giving an earnest description of salt-works 
or coal-mines as of the falls of Niagara or the battle of 
Quebec. 

The story is very simple: two friends, Ferdinand and 
Theodore, reside together in Wales; the former of whom, an 
orphan, is persuaded by the late Marquis of Granby to enter 
into the army, goes over with his comrades to America, and 
is there unfortunately seized by a body of Indians, ‘Theo- 
dore remains with his father in Wales: but, on the death 
of his parent, he visits Devonshire, and there falls in love with 
a lady whom he meets at the house of his relatives. He 
takes holy orders, and a day is fixed for the wedding, when 
news arrives of his friend’s capture by the Indians. In the 
most disinterested manner, he determines on seeking him, 
crosses the Atlantic, and arrives very d-propos for Fer- 
dinand’s rescue, when he was on the point of being immolated. 
They then set out together for England, but perish by ship- 
wreck on. the coast of Ireland.— The narrative is inter- 
spersed with various descriptions of scenery in Wales, in 
Devonshire, and in America; with many comments on the 
quiet current of retired life; and with many refiections both 
on the state of the church and on the history of English 
literature. The time of the story is supposed to be tas in 
the last century, and the hero 'Ferdinand was present and 
active in the battle of Quebec: but the author does not 
scruple to advert to subjects of more recent interest, which 





* For the review of his Translation of Juvenal, see M. R. 
Vol. lv. p.246.; and of Lady Jane Grey and Sir Edgar, Vol. lxii. 
p- 363. 
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by ‘will be seen from the following remarks on Lord Byron’s 
i productions, as tending to inspire a recklessness and a con- 
it tempt of all obligation that must be unfavourable to morality 

' and happiness; remarks which display much energy, and, we 
tf fear, some justice. Having animadverted very severely on 
ii the tendency of several popular French and German works, 
Mr. Hodgson proceeds thus : 





: i ‘ A subtler danger still awaits thy race, 
| My injured country ! this revolting shame 
ad Ne’er can pollute thee long — but oh! efface 
ry The deeper, direr stain that blots thy name — 
a, Nature shall wake, and cast the slough she wore, 
And hate the recreant limbs that such vile covering bore : 


/ \ ‘ But Nature long may fove, and cherish still 
W Her own ideal vigour; and disdain 
Submission meet to his Almighty will 
Who marks alone the bounds of Virtue’s reign : 
Then how shall she, the Moral Muse, atone 
if) For fixing wretched Man on motives all his own? 


4th ¢. IIow shall the youthful crowds, who pleased admire 

i | The glowing picture, and the varied tale, 

i Approach false Virtue’s self-supported fire, 

| And no hot breath of poisonous pride inhale ? 

iv And where was warning Truth when Pride bereft 

| The world of Heavenly light, and still its shadow left? 


‘ Virtue is Heaven’s faint shadow, thrown on earth 
(Where. contrast makes it brilliant) for a guide 
To wandering man — but varying in its worth, 
As Heaven still lights, or leaves it dark with pride: 
! And, for its full reward, that ne’er is given, 
al Though earth may yield a part, till Virtue end in Heaven. 


iat ‘- And is not ardent genius brightly their’s, 
Those wild and wandering comets? is not sense 
Keen and profound, that no weak warmth impairs, 
That Moral Muse’s birthright ? — vain defence ! 
Why lead those stars to darkness ? why destroys 
That maimed imperfect lore our best and safest joys >” 


The parting of Theodore and Ellen is extremely well 
described : 


‘ Pale, as in death, before him Ellen stands — 
Speechless they rush to share the wild embrace — 
The only name she heard was Ferdinand’s, 
The only sight she saw that woe-worn face — 
«¢ And is it thus, at last, we meet?” she said — 
And mute on Sorrow’s neck hung Beauty’s lifeless head. 


‘O’ercome 
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O’ercome at first, nor able to sustain 
Those awful tidings of his purposed way 
Across the billows of the boundless main ; 
Perchance to Danger’s rude and fierce array, 
Sweet maid, thy strength has failed — and, caught from 
thee, 
Contagious weakness shakes the friend’s fidelity. 


Her noble eye has marked it — and disdain, 

To think her distant blood should want the force 
Of his director lineage, in each vein 

Stirs keen Resolve ; and lifts that current’s course 
To female Fortitude’s high pitch, that man 
Ascend it though he may, surmount it never can. 


All is subdued at once of softer love — 
Her lover’s honour, mingled with her own, 
Would almost urge her voice to bid him rove 
At friendship’s thrilling call o’er wilds unknown — 
Had not himself been steeled, and fixed to find 
In Duty’s brave discharge the stay of Virtue’s mind. 


They strengthen thus each other for their doom — 
And o’er their pallid features past a light, 
Like spectral radiance on some forest tomb 
Poured by the struggling moon through shades of night — 
Freed from this world, yet lingering on its bound 
They seemed — and sighing still for Love’s enchanted 
ground. 


‘¢ Ellen, farewell! the God of Mercy shield 
My guileless Ellen !—oh, if Heaven decree 
These bones to rest in Danger’s distant field — 
Weep not, sweet love! —that Heaven shall comfort thee— 
For well thou knowest, where’er the body lies, 
The soul shall meet again its kindred in the skies. 


‘¢ There shall we meet, my Ellen!— why despair 
Of earlier union here ? — ah say not, ‘ No?? — 
The faithful heart is God’s peculiar care — 
And where can God himself his favour show 
To heart more true than thine ? nay, doubt him not — 
He scourges whom he loves—we share his favourite’s lot. 


‘© Think, when returning, with my rescued friend, 
I touch the crags of Albion’s chalky shore ; 
Think, as o’er sunny vales to thee I bend, 
And claim thy hand for happy Theodore ; 
What heightened joy that rescued friend shall give, 
And how our peaceful home shall guard him — if he liye !” 


** And is he gone, for ever gone ?” — oh where 
Is courage now, and where is female pride ? 
Down sinks the whole lost heart in blank despair, 
And even her honoured kinsman at her side 


Offers 
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Offers a fruitless comfort — haste, ye hours! 
ne Virtue, shed thy balm from Sorrow’s fragrant 
owers.’ 


We select the lines that convey Theodore’s moonlight- 
contemplations, as favourable specimens of the lighter songs 
with which the poem is occasionally diversified : 


‘ How smoothly o’er the moonlight lake 
The wings of Silence sweep! 
Sorrow and Rage the world forsake, 
And all but Love’s asleep. 


‘ And well may blameless Love conspire 
With calm Devotion’s trance, 
To gaze, to ponder, and admire 
Beneath yon blue expanse. 


‘ The placid concave of the sky, 
Reflected in the flood, 
Presents a realm to Fancy’s eye, 
Prepared to bless the good. 


¢ No tumult floats in that pure air, 
No cloud o’ercasts the breast : 
‘¢ The wicked cease from troubling there, 
The weary are at rest.” 


‘ Divided once by envious Time, 
Stars to one sphere confined, 
There sages meet from every clime, 
And share the gifted mind. 


‘ There Science darts collected light — 
While, freed from progress slow, 
Virtue advances to the height 
She viewed in vain below. 


‘ There patriots find that gentle reign 
They sought in dreams on earth ; 
Attracting, with a viewless chain, 
Free love to ruling worth. 


‘ There every heart, that met in life 
Its own reflected form — 
Nor vexed by care’s unworthy strife, 
Nor tost by passion’s storm — 


‘ In union with that kindred heart, 
Finds a blest home above — 
‘¢ No trial there shall bid us part, 
My Ellen, oh my love!” 


Mr. Hodgson’s description of General Wolfe has perhaps 
more of effect than any part of the poem; and therefore, 
though the quotation be rather extensive, we shall venture 


on it: 
‘ But 
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© But oh! what mingling flames of passion burn 


In hit, the leader of the luckless fight, 
The noble Wolfe ? his soul consumes his frame 
With Valour’s wounded pride, with Virtue’s conscious shame. 


‘¢ Alone at midnight in his tent he sits, 


Revolving all the records of disgrace — 
How Fortune’s children rise and sink by fits 

From Honour’s highest to her lowest place : 
How Greece repaid her sons; how mighty Rome ; 
And how Success alone still swayed his ardent home. 


Amid the generous band, unduly viewed 

By blinded mobs, or (still severer doom! ) 
By rival faction’s ruthless hate pursued ; 

Amid the forms that filled the pictured gloom 
Of ages present, past, or yet to be, 
One mangled shape he saw (oh foul indignity !) 


And turned, much-injured Byng! in hot disdain 
From the dire sight — ‘‘ On thee, my native land !” 

Thus flowed the hero’s thoughts — “ no blushing stain 
Of cruel outcry, of insane demand 

For miscalled justice, shall thy son impress — 

Victory ‘or Death his aim thy millions shall confess.”’ 


High on her marble throne o’er confluent tides 

Of subject waters, girt with mighty woods, 
Sits fair Quebec : but where yon Say rides, 

The ceaseless thunders, echoing o’er the floods, 
Strike her crushed towers, and half with ruins spread 
The proud Canadian sovereign bows her head. 


Yet undismayed, unshaken yet by war, 
Her crown of rocks above the combat shines ; 
And hurls aérial vengeance from afar 
On dauntless England’s disappointed lines: 
But vain her hottest rage those sails to check 
That mount, through fiery death, beyond alarmed Quebec. 


‘ The silent shade enwraps St. Lawrence’ wave ; 


The boats glide stilly down the guarded stream — 
‘‘ Who passes there ?” the answers of the brave 

Like answering France in sudden quickness seem — 
They pass! Oh Hope! on England’s leader now 
Thy new-born sunbeam pours, and lights his faded brow. 


They land —that feeble form, that sunken eye, 
Has seized a giant’s nerves, a martyr’s smile — 
Forgotten all but England’s triumph nigh, 
Where are the doubts, the griefs he felt awhile ? 
Oh beat, ye hearts of fire, with answering sound, 
When fair on Abraham’s heights the flag of Wolfe unwound ! 


On, 
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* On, on, ye rival race, ye dauntless isles, 
On, on! the slippery shore, the craggy hill, 
The loose ascent, the wooded deep defiles 
Are past -—the heights are plain — before you still 
What but your foe? Oh charge! and all is gone, 
Quick as the clouds of Night, when Day’s first star has shone. 


‘ Yet gallantly your foe begins the fight 
And oh! what gathering erowd at once appears 
At yonder point ? why, in the conquering right, 
One instant pause those forward cavaliers ? 
His hand has prest his heart — their leader falls, 
And faintly to the charge with dying accent calls. 


‘ But France has fled, and thou hast heard her shame, 
Thou matchless flower of Valour’s youthful race ! 
What worthy numbers can embalm thy name, 
Thine! that no unborn champion shall displace 
From Glory’s loftiest fane, where shrined thou art 
*Mid England’s offspring of the lion-heart. 


* Yet, ere thy spirit to its home retire, 
That sun-lit home where parted patriots rest, 
Mark how thine orphan host, with doubled fire, 
Seeming at once with thy brave soul possest, 
Rush on the foe, where yet he feebly stands, 
And chase to pale Quebec his scattered bands. 
‘ High o’er Canadian towers thy colours wave! 
Blest shade, farewell ! —’ 


Had we space for additional extracts, we do not think that 
we should lessen the curiosity of our readers to see the poem 
itself if we copied the account of the shipwreck, with which 
it concludes: but we must refrain, and close these few re- 
marks with expressing our high approbation of the spirit of 
fervent piety and pure morality which pervades the whole of 
Mr. Hodgson’s composition. 





‘ 


Art. IV. Childe Harold’s Monitor; or Lines occasioned by 
the last Canto of Childe Harold, including Hints to other Con- 
temporaries. 8vo. pp.g7. 58.6d. sewed, Porter. 1818. 


I’ must, we think, be admitted that this production displays 

much spirit, sound sense, and judicious criticism. The 
writer would willingly withdraw his contemporaries from their 
attachment to conceits and extravagances, and induce them 
to fix their attention on classic models. We quote with great 
pleasure his lines on Precision : 


‘ Then let Precision, like the noonday sun 
Each image mark, and paint them one by one 
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With Judgment’s clear, with Fancy’s changeful hues, 
The flash of Wit, the rainbow of the Muse. 
Learning o’er all her hallowed  ~ shall shed, 
And living bards recall the tuneful dead. 

— Nor shall one note in that harmonious choir 
Discordant crash, to scandalize the lyre — 
Though every part betrays dontrasted charms, 
Or dies in love, ot swells in war’s alarms ; 

Still o’er the contrast music breathes her soul, 
Varying adapts, dividing blends the whole. 
Thus, through Creation’s complicated frame, 
One spirit moves, in every change the same ; 
Forms the mute mass, inspires the pulse of life, 
Links worlds to worlds in bonds of loving strife ; 
By differing paths reclaims its first abode, 
Pervades fair Nature, and is lost in God. 


‘ Yet have we Judges, Gothic as our Bards, 
These by rude numbers, those by false awards, 
Who scoff at Taste, who deem Discretion cold, 
Applaud the Muse extravagantly bold ; 

From beauteous Order turn unmoved away, 

And call for grand Chaotic disarray. 

As well might Chios with Creation vie, 

Or Man himself be matched with Deity ; 

As such unfinished embryos of the brain 

With the formed product of that ancient strain ; 
As the stray sweetness of a chance-born line, 
With music breathing through some vast design ; 
Where each pure part blends softly in the whole, 
Beauty the frame, and glowing Sense the soul.’ 


Perhaps the author is somewhat more severe on Cowper 
than every reader of that amiable and unfortunate poet will 
approve: but we have ourselves so frequently expressed our 
objections to his writings, that we can scarcely differ from this 
brother-critic. We are glad to find him coming forwards in 
vindication of Horace; and his complimentary verses and 
remarks on Goldsmith are peculiarly just and happy: 


‘ Can Goldsmith, tenderest child of Nature’s race, 
Who casts a mellow light, a dying grace 
O’er rural solitudes, and haunted groves, 
Where manhood weeps for youth’s deserted loves — 
Can he, who lent Simplicity a spell, 
That, haply echoed from the Cean shell *, 
But, 





‘ * Simonides, — Whether the resemblance between the frag- 
ments of this author, or, rather, between the character attributed 
to him by ancient fame, and the elegant simplicity of Goldsmith 
(who is sometimes meestior lacrymis Stmonideis) be fanciful or not, 
what 
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But, wafted down the o’erwhelming tide of time, 
Sounds in fleet murmurs to our distant clime; 
Can he, who marked the impassable domain, 
Where Nature leaves, and folly finds the strain — 
Can Goldsmith, Harold! cease to charm thy soul ?’ 








In several passages, however, of this Monitor, we find 
ourselves inclined to concur in the criticism without admirin 
the poetry; and the subsequent lines may shew that the 
author, with the intention of being plain and bold, has in- 
curred the danger of degenerating into something like 
coarseness : 








¢ But Southey ! Wordsworth !—are they verse, ar prose ? 
“¢ Tt is not every one that fact who knows” — 
So might themselves have sung, that gentle pair ! 
Alike in stature, different but in air : 
And who, on earth, for such a difference cares ? ’ 
Heaven fixed their height — they gave themselves their azrs.’ 





























Perhaps the same objection will be urged against parts of 
the writer’s very just criticism on the French and German 
school, and their imitators : 


‘ When France, convulsive, set the world on fire, 
Thrones, altars, fell — and what could save the lyre? 
New thoughts, licentious, swept all bounds away, 
And in one chaos life and learning lay. 

Then monster-breeding Germany, who caught 
Her neighbour’s plague with vaccinated thought, 
Calved a dire race, the suicide, the sage, 

And the foul hydras of dramatic rage. 

— When mind so sickened, how could language thrive ° 
The wonder’s here — that style should yet survive. 
Then England’s rhymesters, with infected brains, 
Sang vulgar heroes in congenial strains ; 

A Marten’s fate inspired the people’s phrase, 

And Tyler asked the Billingsgate of praise. 
Unhappy Tyler! — thou hast lost thy bard — 

a And laurels yield the Apostate’s due reward. 

iat Oh! that the sack, which dulcifies his Muse, | 

¢ Would dress her too in Fancy’s figured hues : 








_— - 


what follows, must, it is thought, be allowed to be true ;— that 
| every attempt, subsequent to the writings of Goldsmith, to in- 
y crease and to improve upon his simplicity, has degenerated from 
that pure and classical quality in his style, into mere childishness 
+b and imbecility. It has not been a rational plainness — zla priorum 
'y simplicitas — but the prattle of Alice Fell,” or the “ Hush a by, 
baby, by!” or the “ Up, up, my lad!” of her worthy associates. 

— See the “ Lyrical Ballads.” ” 
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Childe Harold’s Monitor. 255 


Make his blank essays verses, and transmute 
The drone of Marsyas to Apollo’s lute. 


‘ But whence, in bolder England, could arise 
This prosing tameness, fit for German skies ? 
Klopstock ! thou leader of the droning band, 
Thou drowsy bee that humm’st o’er Judah’s land ; 
Whose heavy note, half snored, and hardly sung, 
Cloyed with the sweets, without the sting of Young *, 
Bursts in bombastic pop-guns, now and then— 
To thee, in part, we owe our foolscap men. 
— But nor the heightening screams, nor closing groans, 
The hubbub wild of Jacobinic tones, 
That burst o’er Europe in a cloudy maze, 
Blood and blank verse, and politics and plays ; 
Not all these horrors of the Rhine and Rhone 
Stained England’s Muse —her ruin was her own. 
Palely she drooped, in melody’s decline, 
From Cowper’s loose to Southey’s looser line ; 
Till Wordsworth dared on Keswick’s banks to plant 
The verse of Klopstock with the sense of Kant.’ + 


The remarks of this * Monitor’ are so sensible that, 
whenever he supports his dignity, he commands our respect: 
but he has tendencies to witticism which he sometimes indulges, 
although sprightliness does not seem to be peculiarly his forte. 

So great a similarity prevails between the remarks and the 
sentiments in this pamphlet, and those of the poem men- 
tioned in the preceding article, that we should be inclined to 
ascribe both productions to the same pen. | 





‘ * Young was the favourite English author of Klopstock. Hinc 
illa lacryme. Hence his gloomy sentimentalisrh, heightened or 
rather lowered, by an bnalilliedies infusion of German wearisome- 
ness. But the Englishman constantly dazzles his reader with a 
sort of dark-lanthorn flash, illuminating the church-yard in which 
he abides. Not so the German: — his is a solid substantial dul- 
ness, that you might eat with a spoon. His well-known designa- 


. tion of thunder as the “ ten thousand pounder of the Almighty,” 


is the perfection of the heavy, arithmetical sublime.’ 

+ ‘ The former of these worthies bears about the same relation 
to the genuine poet, that the latter does to the true philosopher. 
Mysticism, or rather mystification, seems to be the leading prin- 
ciple in both. Had they been Englishmen, instead of Kant and 
Klopstock, they would infallibly have been denominated Hoax and 
Humbug. 

‘It need not be added, how exquisitely combined both these 
characters appear, in the poetical person of Mr. Wordsworth. 
Ridiculum acri fortius ac melius plerumque !— and the unknown 
author of the “ Poetical Mirror’? has done morg justice, and more 
honour to Mr. W. (especially in the “ Flyingfailor” than was 
ever rendered before.’ 
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Art. V. Transactions of the Geological Society, established 
November 13. 1807. Vol. IV. Part Il. 4to. pp. 360. 3). 3s. 
Boards. W. Philips. 


QO* resuming our notice of these Transactions from the 

Ixxxivth volume of the M.R. (N.S.), our attention is 
first drawn to Qbservations on the Mountain Cruachan, in 
Argyleshire, with some Remarks on the surrounding Country. 
By J. Mac Culloch, M.D. F.L.S. President, &c.— It had 
been vaguely announced by some mineralogical travellers, 
that the basis of this highland-mountain consists of syenite : 
but Dr. Mac Culloch very properly observes, that the dis- 
tinction between that substance and granite is rather acci- 
dental than essential, or geological, depending entirely on 
the occasional presence of hornblende. Another simplifica- 
tion of the nomenclature, adopted by this ingenious writer, is 
the identity of compact felspar and horn-stone: but the 
most interesting portion of his present communication refers 
to the partial occurrence of red sand-stone, and of a cal- 
careous grit in a primitive district ;: and to the exhibition of 
porphyritic and trapp. veins in schistus and granite. The 
former cannot be conveniently traced to any considerable 
extent, but the latter is at once visible and striking: 


‘ These veins are of different sizes as well as aspects, varying 
from the breadth of three or four feet to that of fifty, or more. 


they are all very erect, and in a general view appear perpendicular. 
They traverse both the schist and the granite, and are to be ob- 
served in this part of the hill cutting the vein equally with the 
schist in all directions. Mir: Gb uniformly well defined, neither 


intermixing in any respect with the granite nor with the schist, nor 
appneneny producing any disturbance in the course or direction of 
these rocks. They are, as I before remarked, of various colours 
and compositions, and two veins may often be seen running parallel 
and in absolute contact with each other, without interference or dis- 
turbance, the one of a dark red, and the other of a light grey or 
some other colour. They are so numerous that perhaps a fortieth 
or fiftieth part of that region of Cruachan which I examined con- 
sists of porphyry veins. The principal varieties both of colour 
and composition which I remarked are the following, and their 
basis consists of that rock which is now by general consent called 
compact felspar, but which has at times been designated by the 
term horn-stone. 

‘ Brick red porphyry, the base of compact felspar with imbedded 
crystals of the same colour: a very few specks of white felspar 
and of greenish hotnblende are dispersed through it. . 

‘ A mixed granular basis of reddish grey compact felspar with 
crystals of a larger size and paler colour, containing also grains of 


pyrites and long slender erystals of hornblende in abundance. wisi 
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* Base of an uniform dark grey compact felspar with crystals of 
white felspar. 

‘ The same, but with the addition of black mica, hornblende, 
and pyrites. 3 

‘ A grey ground with.very large crystals of pale grey felspar ; 
these crystals themselves containing crystals of hornblende. The 
base contains crystallized mica: —a purple ground with crystals 
of brownish yellow felspar:—a brown uniform ground with 
rare and minute crystals of felspar :— a similar greyish basis with 
dispersed crystals of hornblende only :—a basis of hornblende 
with distinct crystals of felspar; of a porphyritic character ;— 
and an uniform mixture of hornblende and felspar, approaching 
to common green-stone, and at length not to be distinguished 
from it. 

‘ These latter varieties appear to form a regular series of a 
transition from porphyry to trap, of which I shall immediate] 
speak: first remarking that besides these leading varieties which 
I have now described, there are many others which it would be 
superfluous to notice; as the variations of colour, aspect, and 
composition are endless. Together with the veins of decided 
porphyry, various parts of the mountain are intersected by veins 
of grey rock, having, as I have just remarked, the general charac- 
ter of the trap rocks, and sometimes porphyritic. Veins of per- 
fectly characterized basalt also occur in some places, and these, or 
fragments of them, may in particular be observed in great quanti- 
tity strewing the top of the first summit, (that one which is 
marked by two cairns,) and laying fair claim to an equal anti- 
quity with the veins of porphyry. It is easy to procure detached 
specimens of the junction between the granite and basalt in great 
variety and abundance. The line of junction is in all cases clear 
and well defined, but does not admit of ready separation even 
after long exposure to weather.’ 


The masses, both of the porphyritic veins and of the 
granite at the summit of Cruachan, affect the magnet; and 
the same circumstance has been observed with respect to the 
granite at the top of Goatfield, in Arran. 

Dr. Mac Culloch’s speculations relative to the geology of 
the surrounding country, though in some cases conjectural, 
yet, when combined with his former observations on some of 
the highland-districts, manifest much plausibility and more 
than an ordinary closeness of reasoning. 

Account of some remarkable Disturbances in the Veins of the 
Mine called Huel Peever, in Cornwall. By John Williams, 
jun. Esq. — The anomalies here specified are sufficiently 
worthy of the distinct exposition which Mr. Williams has 
laid before the Society, but which, nevertheless, cannot be 
easily apprehended without reference to the accompanying 
section of the workings. It is of consequemee, however, to 

Rey. Marcu, 1819. S remark 
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remark that the irregularities of most of the Cornish mines 
are neither few nor readily reducible to general statements. 

Description of the Tunnel of the Tavistock Canal, through 
Morwel Down, in the County of Devon. By John Taylor, Esq. 
— The mining operation, which gave rise to this short but 
interesting paper, appears to have been very skilfully com- 
pleted in the course of thirteen years, and to have effected a 
subterraneous passage of 1270 fathoms, revealing some 
curious and profitable facts. ‘The excavated rock, though 
mostly composed of killas, is traversed by beds of other 
materials, such as quartz and porphyry, of which the direc- 
tion is inclined to that of the metalliferous veins. The latter 
traverse all the strata, dipping to the north or south on these 
respective sides of the hill. — One of these lodes, which has 
been worked about 60 fathoms deep, under the level of the. 
tunnel, has produced between 8000 and gooo tons of copper- 
ore; and from others large quantities of the same substance 
have been extracted. 

Corrections and Additions to the Slgich of the Mineralogy of 
Shy, published in the Third Volume of the Transactions of the 
Geological Society. By J. Mac Culloch, M.D., &c. &e. — 
This supplementary communication, which extends to a con- 
siderable length, reflects equal credit on the discernment and 
the candour of its author; and, when taken in connection 
with the original document to which it refers, it will convey 
to the curious geologist a masterly view of various pheno- 
ména not easily reconcileable to the ordinary and dogmatical 
generalizations of the framers of systems. We cannot pre- 
sume, however, even to enumerate the many important mo- 
difications of the prior statements with which we are here 
presented. Among the more insulated remarks, we may 
notice the inutility of attempting to procure any ultimate 
advantage from the trifling indications of coal which have 
been observed in Sky; the occurrence of small quantities of 
the red oxyd of manganese in white marble, and in steatite ; 
or distinct exhibitions of laumonite, and of augite, and 
hyperstene rocks, which are too often confounded with green- 
stone. 


¢ With respect to the trap itself, it is most generally amorphous. 
As we approach however towards the northern end of the pro- 
montory it becomes columnar, and this character prevails round the 
points of Aird and Hunish beyond Duntulm, where it at length 
terminates. Although the columns are formed on a large scale, 
and are individually rude and imperfectly defined, yet their pic- 
turesque effect, when seen from a point of view where they car. 


be properly compaehended as a whole, is not less symmetrical - 
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that of the faces of Staffa, while at the same time they far exceed 
it in grandeur as well as in absolute magnitude. Their height 
reaches from 200 to 300 feet and upwards; a dimension, however 
large, not sufficient to overpower the due proportion which should 
exist between the aggregate structure and the parts of which it is 
composed, since the magnitude of the columns is proportioned to 
their height, and the total effect therefore similar to that of Staffa, 
where the proportions are so nicely adapted for beauty.’ 


On the Strata in the Neighbourhood of Bristol. By Richard 
Bright, M.D. With Notes extracted from the Communications 
of Decias Cumberland, Esq. — Dr. Bright commences this 
delineation of the predominant geological features of a 
populous and much frequented district, with the important 
observation that the vale of Bristol is divided from the plain 
of the Severn by an elevated ridge, composed of parallel 
strata, which rise towards the N. W. at an angle of about 
45 degrees; and abutting against the horizontal beds of 
another formation, which occupies an extent of low hillocks 
almost to the Severm As the Avon cuts all these strata 
nearly at right angles, their section may be studied with con- 
siderable facility. 

The first member of the series here particularized is a red 
and yellow sand-stone, disposed in strata nearly horizontal, 
and the thickest of which is singularly characterized by its 
cubical or rhomboidal concretions. This sand-stone is also 
remarkable for included masses and crystals of sulphate of 
strontian. Next appears a siliceous iron-stone, on which a 
great part of Clifton is built, and in the cavities and. veins of 
which are found the quartz-crystals called Bristol stones. 


‘ Behind Brandon Hill there are beds of sand highly impreg- 
nated with iron, and containing impressions both of shells and 
vegetables. * In the descent on the sguth of Brandon Hill some 
singular masses of breccia project from the ground, containing 
rich iron-ore, and assuming nearly a cubical form. The siliceous 
iron-stone of Brandon Hill has been found to make the best grind- 
ing stone for enamel colours. Below the siliceous iron-stone, 
upon the banks of the river near the Hot-well House, three small 
beds of coal make their appearance. These have been worked 
close to the river on its southern bank ; and on the northern, at 
the distance of two miles, near the Fort, a trial for coal was made 
some years since, but the seams found were not worth working.’ 


Immediately below the coal is an extensive series of beds, con- 
sisting mostly of lime-stone, the details of which are minutely 
unfolded by the author and his annotator. They are stratified 





‘* Mr. Cumberland mentions the anomia producta as found in 
the sand-stone which lies above the lime-stone.’ 
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with great regularity, dipping at nearly an angle of 45 de- 
grees to the north-west. Of 32 distinct layers, only two 
afford good lime-stone, the others being too arenaceous for 
economical purposes. Several are of an oolitic texture, and 
many of them contain shells and other organic relics. ‘ The 
fossils of the blagk rock are the winged anomie, and rarely 
the anomia producta, the palates of fishes, the claws of 
crustaceze, corallines of various kinds, the mycetite of 
Woodward, the medusa encrinite, and millions of the stalks of 
encrinites, both round and oval.’ Calomine is obtained from 
veins of calcareous spar, which cross the lime-stone; and 
manganese, though sparingly, from an iron-stone vein, which 
also traverses the calcareous beds. ‘To the lime-stone suc- 
ceed other beds, in which a red siliceous sand predominates ; 
and these, again, are followed by two strata of breccia, 
separated by a thick bed of red loamy earth. The breccia, 
which is composed of calcareous and siliceous fragments, 
cemented by a calcareous base, frequently includes in its 
cavities calcareous and siliceous crystals, and sometimes sul- 
phate of strontian. 

As Dr. Bright’s communication relates to a spot which is 
often visited by individuals who enjoy leisure, and are not 
devoid of curiosity, we have analyzed it rather more minutely 
than our plan of summary indications of such articles would 
have prescribed. We cannot refrain from adding that the 
absence of all theoretical reasoning is not the least recom- 
mendation of the Doctor’s essay. 

Note on Magnesian Breccia. By Henry Warburton, Esq. 
Vice-President. — This note is in some measure connected 
with the preceding statements, because the occurrence of the 
breccia near Bristol, with a cement of yellow magnesian lime- 
stone, suggested to Mr. Warburton the probability of the ex- 
" istence of the magnesian lime-stone in some of the southern 
districts of England; a conjecture which receives confirm- 
ation from the discovery of a similar breccia in the Mendip 
Hills, near Cowbridge, in South Wales, and at Caerdeston 
and Loton, in Shropshire. It is to be hoped that the in- 
ferences, which Mr. Warburton considers as deducible from 
these appearances, will in time receive more ample illus- 
tration. 

On the Magnesian Lime-Stone and Red Marl or Sand-Stone 
Of the Neighbourhood of Bristol. By W. H. Gilby, M.D. — 
‘It.is here shewn, by chemical analysis, that genuine magnesian 
lime-stone prevails in the district to which this paper relates ; 
since specimens of the yellow compact varietyyielded 
13 Carbonate 
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Carbonate of lime eta - 53-5 
Carbonate of magnesia - = 3765 
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Carbonate of lime - - - 58 
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On the Strata at Whorlbury Camp, in Somersetshire. By 
George Cumberland, Esq. — The strata of soft red sand- 
stone and grey lime-stone, belonging to the very limited 
spot which is here described, include various organic remains, 
particularly of reedy plants and alcyonia. 

Observations on the Hill of Kinnoul,in Perthshire. By J. 
Mac Culloch, M.D., &c. &c. — The hill of Kinnoul has 
been long known as a repository of those nodules of agate 
and chalcedony, which are commonly called Scotch pebbles. 
Dr. Mac Culloch, who has surveyed it with his usual sagacity 
as well as with his usual freedom from pre-conceived theories, 
traces the outlines of its singular structure, which is reconcile- 
able to the conditions either of the Huttonian or the Neptu- 
nian hypothesis. It results from his observations that this 
ridge is principally composed of trap-rocks, of which the least 
abundant is a black amorphous basalt, and the most pre- 
valent an amygdaloid; which assumes various aspects accord- 
ing as it contains green earth, calcareous spar, quartz, or 
chalcedony. Heliotrope, without the red spots for which it 
is so much prized, and a green quartz, occasionally approach- 
ing to the nature of plasma, have been detected in the same 
repository: the portion of a bed of trap-conglomerate rests 
on the top of the mass of trap. Dr. Mac Culloch next de- 
tails other remarkable geological pheenomena connected with 
the subject of his paper, and thus recapitulates them: 





‘ It appears then that at Kinnoul portions of schist: are found 
presenting an: obscure appearance of connection with the red 
sand-stone. It also appears that this rock exhibits but a small 
portion of a bed, instead of that great and extensive continuity 
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in which itis generally disposed. And it is further seen that this 
portion is entangled and almost surrounded by a mass of rock of 
a peculiar aspect, which bears no mark of stratification or of 
mechanical arrangement, and that it is much bent and contorted, 
so as to be irregularly intermixed with the unstratified mass. — 
Lastly, it is to be remarked, that appearances of fracture as well 
as contortion occur in the stratified rock ; that veins pass from it, 
and that fragments of it are dispersed throughout the unstratified 
one; as far at least as a judgment can be formed from.the only 
view we can obtain of the imbedded portions. 

‘ It is difficult to see on what other ground these and similar 
appearances can-be explained than on that. of motion; the action 
of the unstratified on the stratified mass, and that stratified mass 
existing in two different conditions, a state of softness capable of 
extension, and a state of hardness capable of fracture. Further 
than this the facts visible at Kinnoul do not, perhaps, bear us out ; 
and beyond this point it is not my design to venture, since the 
simplest record of facts is, perhaps, the most important service 
which can now be rendered to geology. 

‘. Before concluding this paper I must add, that at the eastern 
end of Kinnoul a sand-stone breccia may be observed, apparently 
lying below the trap, and similar to that which is the lowermost 
of the secondary strata throughout the whole of this district.’ 


An Account of some Attempts to ascertain the Angles of the 
Primitive Crystals of Quartz, and of the Sulphate of Barytes, 
by Means of the reflecting Goniometer ; together with practical 
Reasons for presuming that the Admeasurements assigned by 
‘Haiiy to several Varieties of the Paralleloptped and of the 
Octohedron are inaccurate. By William Phillips, Esq. 

On the Measurements, by the reflecting Goniometer, of certain 
primitive Crystals ; with Observations on the Methods of obtain- 
ing them by mechanical Division along the natural Joints of 
Crystals. By the Same. 

We have conjoined these titles because they refer to the 
same track of investigation, ingeniously prosecuted by the 
same author. The general tendency of Mr. Phillips’s expe- 
riments and observations is to shake our confidence in the 
minute accuracy of many of the results reported by Haiiy, 
and other crystallographers; and to manifest the superior 
precision of the reflecting goniometer, when all circumstances 
are favourable to its adoption. Many important hints are 
also given with respect to the manner of clearing various crys- 
tals, and obtaining reflecting sides. Without the assistance 
of the plates, however, and a much greater space than we 
ean allot to the subject, we cannot pretend to render the par- 
ticulars intelligible to our readers. After all, we. are some- 
what doubtful whether nature, in the formation of minute 
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crystals, is uniformly guided by the laws of strict geometrical 
precision. 

Supplementary Observations on Quartz-Rock, made in 1814. 
By J. Mac Culloch, M. D., &c. &c. — These additional ob- 
servations farther illustrate the extensive scale on which quartz- 
rock occurs in the Highlands of Scotland, its gradual tran- 
sition into granite, the contortions to which it has been occa- 
sionally subjected, its alliance with the secondary sand-stones, 
and its various modifications, particularly that which is deno- 
rinated aventurine. 


‘ A fact of some importance is visible at Loch Ericht which I 
will mention here, altbough not particularly connected with the 
history of quartz-rock. About half way between the top and 
bottom of the lake on the south-side, a large slide of the moun- 
tain is to be seen; the ruin is still so entire, of such magnitude, 
and so little encumbered with recent accumulations of soil, that 
there is no difficulty in tracing the fallen masses to the broken 
summits whence they were detached. The quartz-rock here, as 
in all the outskirts of this granitic country, is traversed by granite 
veins. A few fallen stones have formed a sort of cave capable 
of containing three or four persons, and known to the neigh- 
bouring shepherds, who, still mindful of their ancient allegiance, 
show the spot where, among many others, the unfortunate Prince 
Charles was for a time concealed. ‘Thé¢ minuter fragments of quartz- 
rock and granite have here formed themselves into angular con- 
glomerates, which are in some instances perfectly compact, the 
smaller cavities having been filled up by siliceous matter, while 
the larger fragments, touching only by small surfaces, have left 
considerable openings between them. Here then we have an 
example of a breccia formed in times comparatively recent. 
The conglomeration of the fragments is not the effect of the 
accidental presence of iron, so commonly the cement of modern 
breccias, but is evidently the result of a deposition of siliceous 
matter. This could qnly have been brought into solution by the 
rains, or by the operation of common water, since the stones are 
out of the reach of other causes; and it serves to prove that the 
solution of silica in water, a circumstance which some have sup- 
posed limited to the ancient state of the globe, is a process stil] 
going on. I have indeed nuticed, in the former remarks on 
quartz-rock, the same fact as proved by the enamelled and 
polished surface which its exposed parts so often assume. .We 
have no means from historical record of determining the an- 
tiquity of this slide, but as far as any conjectural evidence ‘can 
be adduced from the little accumulation of soil which has formed 
on the horizontal surfaces, and the bare aspect of the faces, on 
which scarcely a lichen has yet planted itself, it cannot be of very 
high antiquity. The observation is further of importance as illus 
trating the origin of the brecciated jaspers, as well as that of the 
other breccias formed of angular fragments.’ 
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Description of a Series of Specimens from the plastic Clay 
near Reading, Berks : with Observations on the Formation to 
which those Beds belong. By the Rev. William Buckland, 
Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Oxford. — From 
the various indications and analogies here brought forwards, 
we are led to infer that the plastic clay is not only a form- 
ation of great extent, pervading certain portions both of 
I’rance and England, but is composed of an indefinite number 
of beds of sand, clay, and pebble, alternating irregularly. 
The fossil-remains in the beds of this formation are in like 
manner irregularly disposed, being sometimes found in the clay, 
sometimes in the sand or pebbles, and being very frequently 
wanting. 

On some Beds of Shell-Marl in Scotland. By Henry War- 
burton, Esq.— These depositions of shell-marl are found 
in certain districts of the counties of Forfar, Fife, Perth, 
Ross, and Berwick. They consist mostly of helix putris, of 
Pennant, but fragments of mytilus cygneus, cardium amnicum, 
&c. also occur. The beds chiefly occupy hollows under the 
moss in portions of the red sand-stone formation, and appear 
to have accumulated in fresh-water lakes, as they continue to 
do at the present day. 


¢ The calcareous beds thus formed are, it is true, on a small 
scale, when compared with those of the Paris or Hampshire 
basins. Yet, contrasting the insignificance of these little testace- 
ous animals with the space occupied by their exuvie, which at 
Lundie, for instance, is many feet deep, and covers an area of 
seventy acres, the extent of their beds is surprising. The siliceous 
beds, indeed, and the porcelanic lime-stone of the Paris basin 
are wanting to this recent formation, and are still problems for 
geologists to solve ; but in respect of the quantity of shelly matter 
the analogy is perfect, and the imagination can readily seize the 
effects produced in a warm and prolific climate with animals of 
decuple dimensions, and with a liberal allowance of time.’ 


Geological Remarks on the Vicinity of Mestricht. By the 
Rev. W. E. Hony. — This short but distinct notice brings us 
acquainted with the structure of the celebrated hill of St. 
Peter, an insulated ridge, extending for nearly three leagues, 
with precipitous sides and subterraneous quarries, which are 
said to reach through its whole length. Its lower beds con- 
sist of chalk and flint nodules: but its mass is composed of 
a yellowish calcareous free-stone, which is soft and sectile in 
the quarry, but becomes of a lighter colour and acquires 
hardness by exposure to the air. Among the numerous fos- 
sils of. this rock, the most commén are various corallines 
and madripores, nummulites, echinites, belemnites, &c. A 
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bed of gravel rests immediately on the strata which compose 
the hill. On the right bank of the Meuse, and opposite to 
the southern extremity of this hill, is a bold display of a cal- 
careous rock, very analagous to the Derbyshire lime-stone. 

On the parallel Roads of Glen Roy. By J. Mac Culloch, 
M.D., &c.—JIn this elaborate and somewhat prolix dis- 
sertation, Dr. Mac Culloch first describes, in the most cir- 
cumstantial manner, the roads (or rather lines) in question; 
then shews the futility of every hypothesis which would ascribe 
them to artificial devices; and, after having examined the 
merits of the different theories which attribute them to na- 
tural causes, avows a preference of that which endeavours to 
deduce them from the antient existence of an extensive lake. 
He acknowleges, however, that even this explanation of these 
singular appearances is not unattended with formidable dif- 
ficulties. On the whole, much mystery still hangs over the 
history of these parallel lines, which are without a parallel. 

On a shifted Vein occurring in Lime-stone. By the Same. 
The rock, in which this vein is contained, is a secondary 
lime-stone from Ireland, reduced to the form of a mill- 
stone. The dislocated state of the vein is well represented in 
the plate. 


‘ It may afford matter for speculation to inquire in what con- 
dition the rock must have been to have undergone this change. 
It has probably consisted originally of a series of thin strata, 
which having been at some subsequent period fissured at an 
angle, have admitted the infiltration of the white carbonate of 
lime which now constitutes the vein in question. That it was 
perfectly hard at the time of this change, the angularity of the 
fragments shows. ‘The same solution which filled the vein has 
probably joined the laminz, and cemented the whole once more 
into a solid mass, although the junctions are no longer visible.’ 


The frequency of slides and fissures in strata, either on a 
large or a contracted scale, can scarcely be seriously ques- 
tioned ; and the secretion of siliceous or calcareous matter, 
from water percolating such fissures, presents an obvious solu- 
tion of the contemporaneous veins of some mineralogists. 

Explanation of a Supplementary Plate to the Paper on 
Vegetable Remains preserved in Chalcedony, printed in the 
Second Volume of the Transactions of the Geological Society. 
By the Same. — This article consists of only a single page, 
and refers exclusively to four figures illustrative of the subject 
announced. 

On’ a peculiar Disposition of the Colouring Matters in. a 
Schistose Rock. By the Same. — The rock which Nie ee 
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the ensuing explanation is the killas, which occurs at the 


back of Plymouth dock : 


‘ The general colour of the mass is a faint brown red, and a 
number of dove-coloured stripes of unequal thickness may be 
seen traversing it in very irregular curved lines, but bearing a 
sort of parallelism or relation to each other. To say that it 
resembles strongly a piece of marble paper, will be a comparison 
as illustrative as it is familiar. 

‘ If we pursue the same familiar analogy, we may be led to 
explain the method by which the mass of killas acquired this 
peculiar disposition of its colouring matters. 

‘ It is well known that the operation of marbling, either in oil 
or water, is produced by partially mixing together two or more 
coloured duids of considerable density or tenacity: should the 
layers of the several fluids have been straight, the curved and 
wavy’ appearance is given by producing short and partial dis- 
turbances in different parts of the compound. There can be 
very little question that this rock must have been coloured by a 
similar operation while in a semifluid state, for on no other hypo- 
thesis can the peculiar distribution of the two coloured substances 
through the whole mass be explained. The continuity of the 
lines of colour precludes all possibility of a succession of de- 
posited layers, otherwise than in those very lines, and affords at 
the same time a proof, if any were wanting, that the fissile 
property of this killas has not been the result of stratification. 

‘ The whole must in fact be considered as formed either of 
one deposit, of a semifluid red mud, coloured afterwards by a 
mixture of blue mud, or of successive layers of red and blue 
mud. In this state the application of external disturbing force 
has produced the peculiar contortion here exhibited. It is 
evident that the theory of softening, used to explain the con- 
tortion of rocks, is in this case insufficient: a species of fluidity 
is requisite, otherwise the elongation and narrowing of the blue 
lines could not have taken place.’ 


Memoranda relative to the Porphyritic Veins, §c. of 
St. Agnes, in Cornwall. By the Rev. J. J. Conybeare. — 
After having indicated the peculiar characters of these veins, 
and their irregular distribution in the schistose rock, 
Mr.Conybeare, in concurrence with his friend Mr. Buckland, 
informs us that he felt much inclined to believe in their 
contemporaneous formation with that of the masses which 
they traverse. 

On the Stream Works of Pentowan. By Edward Smith, Esq. 
— From the section of both the upper and the lower stream 
works of Pentowan, it appears that the principal difference 
between them is the want of marine matter in those of the 
former: but the latter is the richest in metallic produce. 
As celts, spear-heads, &c., have been discovered in. these 

workings, 
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workings, at the depth of from twenty to thirty or forty feet, 
it is presumed that the accumulation of soil had taken place 
at periods comparatively recent; and the occurrence of human 
skulls in a stratum of loose sand, or mud, Seems to confirm 
this conjecture. 

Observations respecting the Lime-stone of Plymouth, extracted 
Jrom Two Letters, dated September 26. 1814, and January 19. 
1815, addressed to Henry Warburton, Esq. Secretary. By 
the Rev. Richard Hennah, jun. — This brief communication 
is not without its importance, since it proves the existence of 
fossil-remains in the Plymouth lime-stone, a fact which had 
been much doubted: but these remains, which consist chiefly 
of shells and madripores, are far from numerous. 

Description of the Paramondra, a singular Fossil Body that 
is found in the Chalk of the North of Ireland; with some 
general Observations upon Flints in Chalk, tending to tilustrate 
the History of their Formation. By the Rev. William 
Buckland, B. D., &c.-—- Mr. B. retains the Irish name by 
which the extraordinary specimens here described have been 
denominated. Scarcely any two of them, he says are pre- 
cisely similar; their length commonly varying from one to 
two feet, their thickness from six to twelve inches, and their 
weight being sometimes little short of two hundred pounds, 
with a central aperture which generally passes through their 
long diameter. Their substance is uniformly flint: but their 
position in their chalky matrix is quite irregular. Although 
their history is unavoidably obscure, they seem to bear some 
resemblance to hollow sponges, or alcyonia. In England, 
they have hitherto been found only at Whitlingham, near 
Norwich, and at some other places in the neighbourhood. 
The mention of the few particulars, which can be ascer- 
tained concerning them, leads to the consideration of the 
puzzling problem of the existence of flinty fossil-bodies in 
chalk-beds. Mr. B. partially adopts the commonly received 
doctrine of the gradual substitution of the siliceous fluid for 
the decay of the animal matter: yet, in by far the greater 
number of instances, he is induced to believe that the 
animal bodies perished rapidly; and that flinty matter was 
hastily introduced into the spaces left unoccupied by the 
decay of the animal nucleus. He also touches, with much 
ingenuity, on other parts of the same subject. 

Notice of Fossil Shells in the Slate of Tintagel. By the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare, &c.— Besides the rare specimen 
quoted in this memorandam, another, procured from the 
top of Snowdon, is mentioned and represented in the plate. 
In this country, the presence of shells in slate has been very 
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seldom observed: but, in the celebrated quarries. at Angers, 
it is, we believe, far from uncommon. 

Notice of some Peculiarities observed in the Gravel of Litch- 
field. By A. Aikin, Esq.— Mr. Aikin invites the attention 
of the Socicty to the different stages and modifications of de- 
composition which the constituent parts of the gravel, and 
especially the horn-stone and agate-pebbles; have under- 
gone. 

‘ The fourth variety, and the most remarkable of any, appears 
to have been a madrepore agate, in which the organic part was 
converted into quartz, while the matter which connected the 
tubes was chalcedony or horn-stone. In this state, being sub- 
jected to the same violent friction as the other materials of the 

ravel, it assumed the common figure of a relled pebble. It has, 
pect since that period, been subjected to the solvent action 
of water under some particular modification, by which near] 
the whole interstitial matter (with the exception of a few flakes 
here and there of quartzy chalcedony) has been removed, while 
the quartz, moulded within the tubes of madrepore, and repre- 
senting most perfectly the external form of the zoophite, alone 
remains.’ 


Analysis of One Hundred Parts of a dark Bituminous Lime- 
stone, from the Parish of Whiteford, in Flintshire, North 
Wales. By Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge, &c. &c.— 
This lime-stone, which possesses the valuable property of the 
pulvis puteolanus of the antients, namely, of setting under 
water, owes its colour to the presence of bitumen; and its 
binding quality to its proportion of alumine and its rapid 
absorption of water. Its constituents are stated to be, 





Lime - - - - 49.65 

Carbonic acid - - - 40.10 

Alumine - - ~ 8.80 

Silex - - - - 60 

Bitumen - - - 60 

Water - - - 25 
100.0 





Barometrical Measurements. By William Allen, F.R.S.— 
These measurements were made with a barometer of the 
construction proposed by Sir Henry Englefield, and they 
refer to some of the principal heights in England and Wales. 
Among other results, we may notice the mean elevation of 
Snowdon above the level of the sea, reckoned at 3595.9 
feet;. that of Ingleborough, 2412; and that of Skiddaw, 
3017. 

Baro- 
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Barometrical Measurements. By Samuel Woods, Esq. — 
This gentleman has calculated various other heights, also 
according to the formula of Sir H. Englefield, and has 
stated the results. 

Notice concerning the Shropshire Witherite. By Arthur 
Aikin, Esq., &c. — Witherite, or native carbonate of barytes, 
of which the known repositories are extremely limited, has 
been observed by Mr. Aikin, in great abundance, in the lower 
part of a lead mine in Shropshire ; where it occurs in irregular 
masses, which weigh from forty to two or three hundred 
pounds, imbedded in heavy spar. 


‘ The name given to this substance by the miners ‘is yellow 
spar, not that this is its real colour by day-light, but its trans- 
parency is so considerable that if a lighted candle be placed 
behind a mass of it, the whole will glow with a yellowish light, a 
circumstance by which the miners distinguish it from heavy 
spar: this latter from the looseness of its texture being in large 
masses quite opake. The colour of the witherite is white with 
the slightest possible, if any, tinge of yellow: its fracture is , 
broad striated approaching to strait foliated: it is for the most 
part massive. I have seen only a single specimen that pre- 
sented any indications of a regular crystalline form. In other 
particulars it agrees with the usual descriptions of this substance.” 


A hundred parts of this witherite yield 
96. 3 carbonate of barytes. 





If of strontites. 
o. 9 sulphate of barytes. 
o. § silex. 


0.25 alumine and oxyd of iron. 


99-05 
0.95 loss. 


Extracts from ihe Minute-Book of the Geological Society. 


* An extract of a letter from Dr. Mac Donnell, of Belfast, to 
Mr. Horner, was read, in which an account is given of a stratum 
of sub-marine peat and timber in Belfast Lough, situated under 
the level of ordinary tides, but generally left bare at ebb tides. 
Nuts are numerous in it, both on the east and west sides of the 
harbour. On the east side, where calcareous rocks exist, the 
nuts are filled with calcareous spar, but on the west side, where 
the rocks are schistose, they are empty. Some of them are 
perfectly filled, others only partially so, yet the shell appears 
quite entire, and unchanged by any petrifactive process, although 
when put into acids some effervescence takes. place.’ 


The other extracts, from various correspondents, relate to 
some granitic veins in slate, in the Mourne-mountains; the 
discovery 
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discovery of a trap-rock at Micklewood, in Gloucestershire, 
and of sulphate of strontian, near Knaresborough ; a green 
waxy substance found, near Stockport, in Cheshire; the 
aluminous strata at Campsie, in Scotland; the rock of Tino, 
in the Archipelago; magnetic iron-sand in Cheshire; the 
carnelians of Cambay ; and some remarkable appearances in 
coak. 

A list of donations of maps, books, and specimens, and 
a commodious index, &c. close this busy and instructive 
volume. 


" 





_— 


Art. VI. Reflections on the Liberty of the Press in Great Britain, 
translated from the German of the celebrated F. Von Gentz, 
Aulic Counsellor to the Emperor of Austria, and Author of 
‘« Fragments on the Balance of Power in Europe,” &c. 8vo. 
pp- 111. 48. Bohte and Co. 1819. 


Pournrciane have long been familiar with the name of 
Gentz, which the late important continental arrange- 

ments have introduced still farther to public notice. As an 
author, also, he has more than once been introduced in our 
pages, which they will testify in Vol. xxxili. p.492.; xli. p. 21.5 | 
and lii. p. 509. His recent work on the liberty of the press, 
in which he betrays his hostility to that grand support of 
national freedom, was quickly noticed in our daily news- 
papers ; and it is now before us, and before all Englishmen, in 
a shape in which we and they have an opportunity of at once 
perusing and condemning his unworthy doctrines. His 
object in it is to inquire how far that freedom of the press in 
England, to which we feel that we owe so much, really 
exists, or would be desirable; and what modifications should 
be made in it before any semblance of it should be adopted 
in any state on the Continent. He shews himself throughout 
to be a casuist of the first order; who is able, by many 
links and winding-bouts of words, to wrap himself up in 
darkness when he finds it convenient, so as sometimes to 
evade the question, at other times ta substitute instead of 
reasoning an arbitrary determination, and at all events, 
where he cannot convince, to perplex and confound the 
reader. | 

He commences by defining an unlimited freedom of the 
press; and asserting that a right to such freedom, if it 
existed in a state of nature, yet on the formation of society 
became a social right, and as such was liable to restriction, 
and therefore the unlimited freedom no longer remained. We 
extract his definition and comments at lenvth: 


‘ An 
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¢ An unlimited freedom of the press would be a situation, 
wherein every individual would have the right of diffusing, by 
means of the art of printing, his thoughts, opinions, and judg- 
ments, on all persons and things, without being, before publication, 
restricted by any law, or becoming afterwards responsible to any 
law for that act. Those who assume that certain rights existed 
previously to the formation of civil society, and independently of 
it, or who set up a claim to pretended natural rights, cannot have 
a definition of what they call the natural right of the liberty of the 
press, more favorable to their views. 

‘ It is, however, self-evident that without the union of men, in 
society, there could be no regular communication of ideas, nor 
any demand for writing, presses, or books. But were even all 
these things not actually indebted to society for their origin, still 
would they be not the less bound by its regulations. The mo- 
ment that social order is established, there can no longer be any 
question as to natural rights. Whether such rights previously 
existed is a metaphysical proposition which every one may, ac- 
cording to his system, affirm, or deny, or leave unresolved. Every 
right, from whatever source it may take its rise, is, or becomes a 


social right. 
‘ A social right, unaccompanied by restriction, is indeed a thing 


scarcely conceivable, for the mere idea of any such a right must 
necessarily be derived from reciprocal limitations of freedom. 
The right of circulating our thoughts, through the medium of the 
press, has, therefore, like every other right, its boundaries. In 
the social or only admissible sense of the phrase, the unlimited 


freedom of the press is consequently a non-entity.’ 


In all this there seems no little confusion. If a right. to 
any absolute enjoyment (say, to breathe the air,) existed in a 
state of nature, and if such right on the formation of 
society became qualified,—that is, subject to the general 
question whether it were beneficial to the community or not, 
—yet it would not follow that the enjoyment should be 
qualified: for it might happen that the right to such absolute 
enjoyment would be beneficial to the community. If it be 
desirable and for the good of the community that persons 
should publish their opinions without restraint before or 
responsibility afterward, then how would such a right, 
although we should admit it to be a social right, and speak 
‘in the only admissible sense of the phrase,’ be ‘a non- 
entity We are not now discussing how this point should be 
determined: we are only stating that M. Gentz, while he 
seems to be reasoning, is merely begging the question. 
After having satisfied himself, however, that there are 
legitimate bounds to the freedom of the press, he proceeds 
to say: | 


‘ It 


-—_——~-. 
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‘ It must be confessed that there exists in human nature an 
aspiration after freedom beyond these legitimate bounds. Limi- 
tations, of the necessity of which we have never entertained a 
doubt, often become odious to us, when they present obstacles to 
our pursuits: and, when animated by a great interest, or an im- 
portant justification, what author may not, for a moment, have 
wished every extraneous tie and obligation removed, in order that 
he might be at liberty to obey the dictates of his own immediate 
feelings, without considering whether: his internal impulse would 
carry him to a good or a bad result? But, when fundamental 
maxims and the public profession of principles are at stake, no 
man who possesses self-respect will manifest such a disposition ; 
and the liberty of the press, in the unlimited sense of the term, — 
though it should have some secret friends, still would not easily 
find an open defender.’ 


Here, though considerable obscurity prevails, which we 

know not whether we are to ascribe to the translator or to 
the author, we believe M. Von Gentz to have proceeded 
another step, and to have discovered that the legitimate bounds 
consist in prohibiting whatever may oppose ‘ fundamental 
maxims’ and ‘ the public profession of principles.’ ‘That is 
to say, it'is a necessary postulate in politics that any prin- 
ciples, which the state has once established, must be right. 
If then, the infallibility of a spiritual sovereign, or the 
vicegerency of a temporal governor, if the slave-trade, or if 
punishment by torture, be once sanctioned by the state, such 
decision must be just, absolute, and peremptory ! 
_ The author then proceeds to observe that the restrictions 
on the press are of two kinds, either censorial or judicial ; 
and, in his mode of stating what has been the established 
usage on the Continent, he sutliciently developes the tendency 
of his own mind: 


‘ In all European states, England alone excepted, the press has, 
until very recently, been constantly regulated by measures of 
police. * The privileges possessed by the English writers were 
not, in former times, regarded as. subjects of censure or re- 
proach for other governments. It was readily perceived that they 





‘ * It is true that in the 17th and 18th centuries there prevailed 
in Holland, some parts of Switzerland, and in the territories of a 
few inconsiderable princes of the German empire, and free Impe- 
rial cities, a silently authorised liberty of the press, of which the 
laws took no notice, and which was only occasionally checked 
when serious complaints were made against it. These examples, 
which had their origin either in the republican spirit, or smallness 
of the respective states, or in their political relations, can no longer 
be taken into consideration in the altered state of the European 
system.’ 

were 
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were intimately interwoven with all the remaining peculiarities of 
the British constitution, and that, were they detached from it, or 
removed to another soil, where they would be in contradiction 
with the form of government, the legislation, the administration 
of justice, and the national manners, they could not be expected 
to thrive. But as the human mind, along with the actual pos- 
session of a higher cultivation, and the chimerical notion of more 
extended faculties, has become accustomed to see in ancient re- 
gulations nothing but ancient fetters, the wish to emancipate the 
press from the dominion of the police, has been actively and 
strongly expressed throughout all Europe. The measures adopted 
in France and the Netherlands have also served to administer 
fresh food to this desire; so that a determination, grown pro- 
gressively general, has been tormed both by authors and readers, 
to regard freedom of the press and police legislation as things 
oe irreconcilable; and accordingly this conclusion has been 
gradually adopted, that by the igerty of the press nothing less is 
to be understood than the right of addressing the public, without 
being subject to any previous inspection or controul.’ 


He next inquires whether the system which prevents the 
abuse of the press by police or legislation, or that. which 
punishes its abuse; when committed, by penal laws, deserves 
to be preferred; and we shall quote his own comparison of 
the two systems : 


‘ That the system of preventive laws, even independently of 
the numerous faults by which its execution is almost every where 
accompanied, and almost every where brought .into discredit, 
should neither be satisfactory nor popular, is a circumstance suf- 
ficiently intelligible. The operations of this system are so simple, 
that they we: be easily observed and, without much eflort, 
judged. By their generality they reach every author, if not in 
the same way, at least, in so far that he cannot, without responsi- 
bility, elude them. They are besides, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, exposed to a strong suspicion of being alto- 
gether arbitrary or discretional. Finally, and this is the most. 
serious consideration of all, they touch a class of persons who 
unite to a certain portion of real merit a large mass of false 
pretensions, and touch them too in the tenderest point; they 
wound their self-love, obstruct the spontaneous current of their 
witticisms, their inventions, their fictions, their follies, and their 
passions, and oppose to the opinion, which each individual enter- 
tains of himself and his works, the weight of a higher authority, 
and what is still far more intolerable, a real or at least legally 
presumed superior judgment. 

‘ On the other hand, notwithstanding the general dislike of 
penal laws, nothing is more natural than the favour which the 
system of responsibility after the fact has obtained. With most 
persons, that system needs no other recommendation than that of 
superseding the authority of the police. In this,,as in a thou- 
sand similar cases, few give themselves the trouble to enquire, 
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ow that law will be framed. which must necessarily supply the 
place of an.ordinance so offensive to them. Any regulatioa ap- 
pears more desirable than the existing restraints, though the 
Change may be to measures infinitely more oppressive. When 
the nature of the judicial proceedings, against the abuse of the 
press, are not known by experience, only the bright side of the 
subject is seen, and every thing is supposed to be gained if the 
controul of the censor be removed. Even in countries where this 
system has long prevailed, those who do not immediately suffer by 
its operation, soon lose sight of its real nature, oppression, and 
perils. If in any remarkable case, general attention be excited, — 
by public accusations, provisional arrests, and all the solemn ap- 
paratus of a judicial trial, having perhaps at last a tragical issue ; 
then all is agitation, and the far-famed guarantee of literary free- 
dom is on every side calumniated as a feeble bulwark, a treach- 
erous snare, and an instrument of the basest tyranny. The 
momentary terror, however, soon. passes away. Every author, 
even the individual most conscious of having overstepped all 
bounds, and who may have dared all the vengeance of the laws, 
hopes, as far as regards himself, to be able to weather the storm ; 
and, as the thunderbolt falls but on few heads, and seldom on 
the most criminal, the hope is not wholly unfounded. Even in 
the most extreme case the progress of the trial presents many 
chances of deliverance. The defendant may rely on the ability 
of his counsel, on his own talents and eloquence, or on the pre- 
ponderance of the popular feeling in his favour. Many see, in a 
trial of this kind, only the means of acquiring celebrity, and re- 
gard even the threatened punishment (especially before its effects 
are felt) as a new claim to the approbation and sympathy of all 
who entertain similar sentiments, or as an honorable martyrdom. 

* But whatever stress may be laid on these views and motives, 
this much is certain, that, in order to compare the one system 
with the other, it is at least necessary that both should be 
thoroughly understood. With regard to the system of censor- 
ship, there is no difficulty in acquiring this knowledge; it is 
founded on a few simple rules, and its advantages and inconve- 
niences are equally obvious. On the contrary, the system which 
subjects the offences of the press to judicial investigation is of 
a very complicated nature. Ie is connected with several ques- 
tions of jurisprudence and state policy, which are not only highly 
important, but often of great critical delicacy; and, without the 
strictest attention to all the other legal and political relations of 
the state, in which it is already introduced, or to which it may 


be accommodated, it cannot bé theoretically understood, still less 
practically estimated.’ 


It-is obvious that, in this comparison, M. Von Gentz 
werely considers the benefit of the ruling powers, not the 
benefit of the community; and his argument resolves itself 
into this, that the ruling powers know at least what prin- 
ciples they do not like, and that by means of a censorship 

| ;, | they 
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they. may prevent the publication of such principles: but 
that by prosecution afterward they perhaps only render the 
prosecuted person or doctrine popular, and give additional 
publicity to that which they were desirous of suppressing. 
Whats however, let us ask, is the right’ of censorship but 
the right of stifling knowlege, of suppressing truth, and of 
perpetuating and aggravating all the evils of institutions 
which may happen to exist? That such inspection, is not 
indifferent even to the cause of mere science, we know and 
may assert from the fate of Galileo; and how far it may 
benefit the religion, or the morals, or the happiness of any 
community, will sufficiently appear if we compare those 
states in which the press is so restrained with the condition of 
England where it is called free. What, moreover, are the 
productions of the press when subject to a licence? ‘They 
are only a dull, vapid, and lifeless mass, — ‘‘ the language of 
the times.” On the contrary, a judicial inquiry, in whatever 
form, at least brings the whole matter before the tribunal of 
public opinion: the attention of the community is then 
roused; and, should those who are appointed to decide in a 
court of justice be connected in the strongest manner with 
the prosecuting party, there would still be numerous checks, 
the influence of which could not but be sensibly felt. Even 
the most absolute government, were the press to be left 
free from previous censorship, would in the course of time be 
much modified. : 
M. Gentz gives this short history of the liberty of the press 
in England: Seu 
- © Every. thing in England, having reference to the use and 
abuse of the press, was formerly regulated by. the Court of Star- 
chamber, and remained under its exclusive. jurisdiction until the 
middie of the 17th century. The Star-chamber, whigh was, an 
ancient tribunal revived by Henry VII., was appointed, by au- 
thority of the prerogative, to take cognizance of all offences 
against public order, and all transgressions of the police laws of 
the kingdom, and pronounced judgment without the intervention 
of a jury, and without respect to the ordinary forms of process. 
This tribunal, which might be considered a sort of superior court 
of police, fixed the number of printers and presses, and ap- 
pointed an inspector of the press, under the title of. Licenser, 
without whose consent nothing could be published. In the. year, 
1641, not long before the breaking out of the civil war, a time 
when all the old royal prerogatives were overthrown, the Star- 
chamber was abolished. ‘The parliament then assumed that police 
authority over the press which had hitherto been possessed by the 
Star-chamber, and continued during the Protectorate to exertise 
it, through the medium of commissioners. Two years after the 
Restoration, the regulations of Cromwell’s parliament-were agait 
Tt 3 put 
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put in force, and were repeatedly renewed under Charles II. and 
James II. The last of these measures expired in the year 1692, 
three years after the revolution which placed William III. on the 
throne. It was, however, determined that it should be prolonged 
for two years more ; the King, himself, regarded its existence as a 
matter of importance. At last, in the year 1694, parliament de- 
clared against the farther continuance of the act. Thus through 
the mere extinguishing of the old law, which took place almost ir 
silence, and certainly without the importance of this negative de- 
cision to posterity being foreseen by any who participated in it, 
was the existing system introduced.’ 


Many parts of this passage are ambiguously stated. A 
reader of it might be led to believe that the Star-chamber 
before the time of Henry VII., as an antient tribunal, had 
cognizance of libels: though the fact is that by the statute of 
Henry VII. the Star-chamber was not only revived but its 
jurisdiction very much enlarged ; and it was not till long after- 
ward that it affected to interfere, and that the licences then 
issued were rather privileges than immunities. We think, 
too, that the importance of what M. Gentz terms the 
negative decision was foreseen at the time; and that the 
' experience of a century, particularly during the rebellion, of 
the great influence which the press exerts over public opinion, 
and the arguments of some of our ablest writers on the subject, 
especially Milton, must have satisfied the legislature, as well 
as the reflecting part of the community in general, that a 
press unshackled by previous restrictions could not be too 
highly valued. 

"The writer’s attention is next directed to discuss the modes 
of procedure by indictment, and by information ex officio, 
as instituted by the King’s Attorney-General. His remarks 
on this last mode seem to betray much misconception, both 
as to the extent of its application in old times and as to the 
occasions of the present practice. ‘ Formerly,’ he observes, 
‘a number of offences were prosecuted in this manner, par- 
ticularly those which, as the sages of the law express them- 
selves, tend to endanger the government of the King, and 
obstruct him in the execution of his office. Since the 
Revolution of 1688, informations at the suit of the crown 
have grown much into disuse. Even in the most important 
criminal cases, (such as those of felony and high treason,) 
the regular form of indictment is observed.’ Now it happens 
that, by the law of the land, no offences higher than mis- 
demeanours could be the objects of process oe information, 
and that such mode of procedure never was applicable to 
cases of felony. It was provided by Magna Charta that 
‘none should be imprisoned, nor put out of his freehold, 
nor 
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nor of his franchises, nor free custom, unless it be by the 
law of the land.” By statute 25 Edward III. c. 4. it was 
established that, thenceforth, “ none should be taken 
[imprisoned] by petition or suggestion made to our Lord 
the King or to his council, unless it be by indictment or 
presentment of good and lawful people of the same neigh- 
bourhood where such deeds be done, in due manner, or by 
process made by writ original at the common law; nor that 
none be out of his franchises nor of his freeholds unless he 
be duly brought into answer and forejudged of the same by 
the course of the law ;” and by statute 28 Edward III. c. 3. 
it was enacted to the same effect, ‘ that no man, of what 
estate or condition tliat he be, shall be put out of land or 
tenement, nor taken, nor imprisoned, nor disinherited, nor 
put to death, without being brought in answer by due 
process of law.” This again was confirmed by statute 42. 
c.3. of the same reign, “ that no man be: put to answer 
without presentment before justices, or matter of record, or 
by due process and writ original according to the old law of 
the land.” It is to be remarked, indeed, that even the 
statute of 11 Henry VII. chap. 3., which gave licence to 
eommon informers, which occasioned the recovery of absolute 
penalties, and all the extortions and tyrannical proceedings 
of Empson and Dudley, and which was afterward repealed 
early in the reign of Henry VIII., made an express exception 
of treason, murder, or felony; not allowing informations to be 
brought in such cases. 
Again, says the author: 


¢ The information is continued in actions for libel, which have,. 
for a length of time, been exclusively carried on in this manner. 
The real ground of this exception may be traced to the peculiar 
nature of the proceedings in cases of libel, and cannot remain 
long undiscovered by an attentive observer. The Attorney- 
General usually manages the prosecution which he brings before 
the Court of King’s Bench, and a full representation of the 
grounds on which the charge is founded: is referred, with the 
defence, to the decision of a jury. Should the Grand Jury, as 
in cases of indictment, becalled upon to consider the admissibility 
of the charge, a preliminary instruction of the process must take 
place before them. But, as in prosecutions for offences of the 
press, every instruction of a process, however provisional it may 
be, must necessarily enter into the merits of the case, the decision 
of the Grand Jury would unavoidabiy embrace the main question : 
Libel, or not Libel? If the decision should be in favour of the 
charge, the tribunal and jury, before whom the action might ulti- 
mately. be brought, would have to try over again the same ques- 
tion. Thus the prosecution in the Court of King’s Bench would 
assume. the character of an appeal, attended in the case of the 
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acquittal of the defendant with a singularity unheard of in British 
jurisprudence ; namely, that on a question of libel, a second jury 
would correct the opinion of the first. Instead, however, of rest- 
ing on this, certainly not unimportant distinction, as a reason for 
abandoning the prosecution by indictment, it is found more con- 
venient in England to justify the form in which the Attorney- 
General proceeds, on the ground of the alledged necessity of 
acting promptly in cases for libel; —a ground which, upon con- 
sideration, will appear not to have been i!) chosen.’ 


Here M.Gentz is unfortunately erroneous both in his 
assertion and in his argument. Prosecutions of this nature 
have not, for a length of time, been exclusively carried on 
by information, and in several cases recourse has been had 
to the more constitutional mode of proceeding. ‘Thomas 
Paine, for instance, was indicted for his ** Age of Reason,” 
and Mr. Frost for the use of seditious words. Neither is 
the subsequent reference to a jury more in the nature of 
an appeal in this than in any other case. ‘The Grand Jury 
only decide that evidence of guilt has been produced suffi- 
cient ta justify farther legal inquiry: they do not absolutely 
conclude that the tendency of the publication is mischievous, 
nor that the innuendos alleged are just, nor that the culprit 
was the author or publisher of the work: but merely that 
such presumptions for all these matters have been exhibited as 
demand the investigation of the country. 

It is rather singular that, immediately after the paragraph 
in which it is stated that the mode of proceeding by inform-. 
ation has been rationally justified on account of its prompti- 
tude, M. Von Gentz gives an account of the} discretionary 
power which the Attorney-General possesses as to the period, 
of bringing on the trial; and of the fact that, in some years, 
more than twenty informations were commenced against the 
publishers of news-papers, and that only one proceeded. The 
circumstance was noticed at the time with much good sense 
by Lord Holland; and certainly, if the necessity of imme- 
diate proceedings for the. security of public peace be the: 
only reason to prove that informations ez officio should ever 
be adopted, instead of the constitutional mode of indictment, 
the arbitrary and despotic power of keeping prosecutions in 
suspence can never be necessary. It surely cannot be denied 
that the power of filing an information against a writer, sub- 
jecting him by that very act to considerable expence, and 
then either proceeding or not at discretion, is a gross evil : — 
but,. however subtilely M.Gentz may mix the historical 
with the argumentative part of his work, he will not be able 
to persuade us that it is necessary, where a press is unre- 
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strained by previous censorship, to lodge an arbitrary power 
in ‘any individual whomsoever. In no case can this power 
of keeping the terrors of a criminal prosecution hanging 
over an author’s head be requisite in a state: in lo case 
can the power of subjecting an author to heavy costs, how- 
ever innocent he may be of any crime, be essential to the peace 
and security of a country; and in no case can there be such 
imminent peril, that a Grand Jury might not be summoned to 
find or to reject abill. M. Gentz, however, after having repre- 
sented the arbitrary power of the prosecutor, and confounded 
it with others which he terms inseparable evils, next con- 
siders the judicial proceedings; and here his whole aim is to 
prove that the Judge, or rather the party who is to deter- 
mine, must be invested with discretionary power. He would 
willingly call this person or party a Censor ; endeavouring to 
suppress the fact that one of the characteristics of censorship 
is mystery and concealment. If we were to admit his asser- 
tion in its fullest extent, the benefit of an open trial is of 
incalculable importance: but the value of a jury, as formed 
in England, is of such moment that M. Gentz can only carp at 
it by insinuations; and the ground of his approbation, on the 
whole, is somewhat diverting: —it evinces at least the medium 
through which he has looked into the whole question. 


‘ A much better remedy (he says) is afforded by the arrange- 
ment at present existing in England: whereby, in cases of Jibel,’ 
the judicial authority is, as it were, divided into two separate por-' 
tions: one of which, the bench of Judges, merely superintends: 
the process, and pronounces the final judgment; whilst the other, 
the Jury, decides on the main question of the guilt or innecence 
of the defendant. We are, however, far from perceiving in this 
method that degree of perfection which has been lately ascribed 
to it in France, by several men, in other respects highly intelligent. 
Weare rather of opinion that, for pronouncing judgment on poli- 
tieal writings, a jury is, in fact, an authority infinitely less compe- 
tent than the members of a court of justice. But as, according 
to the foregoing observations, the sentence of no judicial au- 
therity, on offences of the press, can be-entirely exempt from the’ 
suspicion or the appearance of arbitrary decision, and partiality, we’ 
conceive it to be, beyond all contradiction, better that this sus- 
picion or appearance should attach to a selection from the people’ 
than to the Judges. For this very reason, in countries where’ 
such forms already exist, or are compatible with criminal proceed-' 
ings, we shoukl prefer the Jury, with all its deficiencies and dan- 
gers, to the exclusive responsibility of the Judge, which we regard: 
as the greater evil of the two.’ : 


' Notwithstanding all M. Gentz’s observations, we are con- 
vinced that the offence of libel, though not susceptible of, ab- 
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solute precision, might be rendered much more determinate ; 
and that the nature of the injury to be apprehended by the 
public might be more plainly defined: — but this, we are 
aware, is a subject enveloped with difficulties. M. Gentz 
adds a history of the power of juries; and after a statement of 
the affair of Wilkes’s ‘ North Briton,” which by an error 
(we presume) of the press he refers to the beginning of the 
reign of George the First, he proceeds to speak of Junius, in 
terms of vehementindignation. He takes care, also, to insert 
in a note some expressions which Mr. Fox used in his oppoe. 
sition to Serjeant Glynn’s motion for a committee to inquire 
into the state of trials relating to the liberty of the press: 
for he is anxious to depreciate the character of that great 
man, by bringing forwards his conduct at an early and imma- 
ture period of life, and selecting perhaps the only instance 
in which his friends would have reason to disapprove it. 
M. Gentz’s remarks on Fox’s Bill relating to Juries afford a 
iair specimen of his casuistry : 


‘ The decision of Parliament, in the year 1792, is still viewed 
as the common triumph of the rights of juries and the liberty of 
the press, and is consequently regarded, by the friends of both, 
as a most fortunate event. Whether it is proved to be such, by: 
its results, is a question to which, on account of the diversity of 
views and feelings, very different and opposite answers may be 
expected. We shall not conceal our own opinion on the subject, 
however litile it may correspond with the favourite notions of the 
day. We must, however, in the first place, remark that this par- 
liamentary decision might appear justifiable, even to those wha 
entertain a more unfavourable opinion of its practical effects than 
we do: for there is stil] another question behind; namely, whe- 
ther the opposite decision would not have been attended with 
worse consequences. What might not have happened had the 
Parliament allowed the old wavering and equivocal practice to 
continue, or had, by a solemn decision, sanctioned the maxim 
that juries, in actions for libel, were only competent to pronounce 
on the fact of the publication? The judicial power, which, in 
these stormy times, has too often had to share the fate of the 
other authorities, would have become, in the highest degree, 
odious and suspected. The inevitable consequences of every public 
prosecution against offences of the press —the analyzing of the 
offensive article, the defence of the accused, usually more bold 
and always more mischievous than the libel itself, the scandal of 
the. public discussion, the sophistry of the counsel, the contest 
of the Crown-advocates with the defendant, and often of the 
Judge with the Jury ; in short, all the various circumstances which, 
in these dangerous proceedings, are of far greater importance, and 
are attended with far more serious consequences than any verdict 
of acquittal or:condemnation can be — would have remained un-. 
changed. . The. Jury would still, as they had formerly done, have 
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sometimes acquitted the defendant, contrary to all legal evidence, 
on the ground of the proof of the acts of printing and publication 
being insufficient; or in the case of that being impossible, would, 
by adry return of Not Guilty, have reduced the Judge to the 
perplexing alternative of either setting the defendant at liberty, 
with the fullest conviction of his guilt, or declaring the verdict 
invalid. ‘The licentiousness of the press would not have been 
restrained, whilst the remedies against it would have been still fur- 
ther degraded in public opinion. Thus, according to our view of 
the subject, the Parliament of 1792, by throwing the whole re- 
sponsibility on the Jury, made choice of the lesser evil.’ 


The character of Junius is followed by characters of Cob- 
bett and Hone: but the author has nearly forgotten a little 
of his usual discretion when he makes these observations on 
the course pursued by government regarding Hone: 


* After Cobbett’s flight from England, Hone declared himself 
to be the continuer of the political paper published by the former. 
Nothing more is requisite to characterize him. He commenced 
his career by parodying various forms of public worship : in which 
the Regent, the Ministers, the Members of Parliament, the Laws, 
and even the Constitution, were satyrized in the most outrageous 
manner. There was scarcely a single line in these Parodies, which, 
if treated as a political offence by any ordinary judicial tribunal, 
would not have been sufficient to send him to prison or the pillory. 
But the sad experience of similar cases, in which juries had pro- 
tected the most atrocious libellers, seemed to have completely 
discouraged the ministers. Other expedients were meditated ; 
but a year of hesitation passed away: mussabat tacilo medicine 
timore. At length it was resolved to overlook the political con- 
tents of the libel, and merely to prosecute the blasphemous form 
of the publication. But even this course, which was resorted to 
in consideration of a certain mechanical respect for religion, which 
the English people, amidst all their demoralization, still preserve, 
produced, after three days of unexampled contests, before three 
successive juries, only three similar verdicts of acquittal.’ 


At the close of his pamphlet, however, the writer is still 
more explicit : 


‘ It is not true that the abuse of the press, in England, is to 
be regarded as a mere harmless sport or a pardonable indecorum. 
It is, on the contrary, a severe, enormous, and overwhelming 
malady, only capable of being withstood by a body, which, if not 
perfectly sound in all its vital parts, is still strong and vigorous. 
It is not the immediate operation of respect for the government, 


(which has long since been violated by the licentiousness of the’ 
press,) but the remedies supplied by the constitution —by the 


reciprocal attitude of the various classes of society, and political 
parties — by the rights and privileges of particular orders — by 


the resistance which constitutional forms have well sccured and. 
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confirmed, of the great tranquil mass to the popular excesses, 
distractions, and innovations, — by all the various counterpoises to 
the destructive action of a licentious press, that have hitherto 
maintained England in an upright position. The antiquity of her 
institutions, the character of the better portion of the nation, and 
the influence of distinguished statesmen and philosophers, have 
also, in no small degree, contributed to her security. A state, 
less fully armed. and prepared, would long since have undergone 
the most dreadful convulsions, in consequence of the unpunished 
licentiousness of great and petty libellers, under a legislation and 
judicial authority, which no longer overawes them. Quite con~ 
trary to what many suppose, the British constitution is as little 
indebted to the freedom of the press for its origin as for its main- 
tenance. The constitution produced the freedom of the press ; 
but it did not overlook the abuses and the dangers of that free- 
dom; it has, during a whole century, prosecuted them by inade- 
quate penal laws and mmpeient forms ;— it has, at length, been 
compelled to abandon the field to them, and if it still subsist, 
it is because it has maintained itself, not dy but in spite of the 
degenerate liberty of the press. 

‘ But why should a question of this kind be driven to its utmost 
extremity ? Why calculate how large a dose of corrupting and 
destroying matter a state may receive without accomplishing its 
destruction? If the licentiousness of the press do not actually 
threaten the existence of England, is it no evil to poison all the 
sources both public and private of her moral life? The dis- 
organizing principles which the periodical pamphleteers, partica- 
larly those of the common order, instil into the Jower classes of 
the people, are truly alarming in their nature; but still more 
alarming, when it is considered that the men who promulgate 
them exercise an unbounded controul over the opinion of mil- 
lions of readers, who cannot procure the antidote of better writ-. 
ings. Those perfidious demagogues incessantly address the people, 
in declamations on violated rights, deluded hopes, and real or 
imaginary sufferings. Every burthen which may fall, heavy on 
individuals, every accidental difficulty, every inconvenience, pro- 
duced by the change of times and circumstances, is represented 
as the immediate effect of the incapability, selfishness, and culpa- 
ble blundering of the administration. The most criminal and, 
absurd designs are imputed to the ministers; and lest the cp- 
pressed should delay to seek redress at their own hands, the future 
is painted to them in blacker colours than the present; thus, a 
thick cloud of dejection, bitterness, and discontent, is spread over 
the nation; men’s minds are filled with hostile aversions and 
gloomy arfxieties ; and the poor man is, at last, deprived of com- 
fort, cheerfulness, and all enjoyment of life. Every feeling of 
satisfaction and security, and of confidence in the government, 
the tranquil and willing obedience of the people, their steady re- 
signation under unavoidable sacrifices, and all the fruits and orna- 
ments of a good constitution, are falsified, perverted, and discouraged 
by the harpy hands of these iniquitous ‘scribblers. That neither 
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the intellectual nor moral cultivation of the people can prosper in 


such a state of political corruption is self-evident. — Is this then 


a trifling evil ? 
¢ But the mischief does not end here. The inevitable re-action 
of the enormous abuse of the press, on the spirit and measures 


of the government, must be taken into account. Though no 


statesman ought to yield to feelings of personal displeasure or ani- 
mosity : though a British statesman must necessarily acquire more 
than any other an indifference to hostile insinuations, and personal 
slanders and calumnies; and though most British ministers are 
evidently as great proficients in the art of toleration and endur- 
ance as human nature will permit them to be, yet it can scarcely 
be supposed that the daily reiterated attacks of the most wicked 
and audacious writers should make no impression on them. That 
they must occasionally cherish a wish to set bounds, in one way or 


other, to this atrocious disorder, is as certain as that they are men.. 


Indeed their duty, as well as their feelings, must lead them to form 
this wish. As statesmen, they cannot be ignorant of the per- 
nicious consequences of the evil, and as guardians of public order 


they cannot regard it with indifference. At the same time they 


are perfectly aware that it is not in their power to check the in- 
temperance of the press, by any immediate reform of the laws 
and institutions connected with it.* 

‘ There remains therefore no course for the ministers to take, 
except to endeavour to maintain a certain balance in the political 


machine, by redoubling their efforts to extend their own power, 


and consequently to limit individual liberty, if not by unconstitu- 
tional stretches of authority, at least by every measure which can 
be in any way reconciled with the letter of the law, and by any 
means justified in the eye of the legislature. The French minis- 
ter of justice, a short time since, judiciously observed, that the 
act of Habeas Corpus, the great bulwark of personal liberty in 
England, would in these times have been, perhaps, less frequently 
suspended, had not the abuse of the press encreased and mult» 
plied the apprehensions of the Government, and that England has 
thus probably lost, in one of her liberties, as much as she fancies 
she has gained in another. The justice of this observation cannot 





‘ * To replace the liberty of the press within more restricted 
legal. limits, or to effect any essential change in the judicial pro- 
ceedings against offences of the press, has become impracticable 
in Engtand, ‘and the attempt would, perhaps, only produce an in- 
crease of evil. When a nation, like Great Britain, has for upwards 
of a century been free from all political restrictions on the press, 
aud when those who employ it have, during five-and-twenty years, 
been accustomed to stand in awe of no judge, either for its use 
or its abuse, but to be responsible to a body, which, however igno- 
rant it may be, is selected from the people themselves, it would be 
a hazardous undertaking to touch such a system. It scarcely need 


be observed that this is no proof of its excellence. A disease 


does not cease to be a disease because it is incurable.’ 
be 
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be doubted. It appears certain that, of late, more than one 
ministerial measure would have assumed another character ; more 
than one political transaction would have taken a different. direc- 
tion, had not the licentiousness of the popular writers deranged 
all the usual modes of viewing subjects, and changed the whole 
situation of the people, with respect to the constitutional autho- 
rities, and awakened distrust and fear in minds which would other- 
wise have been strangers to either.’ 


We forbear now, as we have done in former parts of this 
review, from making any comments where we should only be 
repeating sentiments that must have passed through the 
mind of every reader, on perusing the passages which we 
have extracted. In this country, the subject has been so 
fully and so often agitated, that little new can now be offered ; 
and the sophistry and fallacies of a writer, who, while he 
pretends to be taking an impartial view, is throughout ad- 
vocating the cause of servility, sufficiently expose themselves. 

A few general remarks, on the caution which should be 
adopted f any thing is to be done in favour of the press in 
continental states, terminate this publication. M. Gentz 
recommends that the state of the law should be as accurate as 
it can be rendered, though it must always be imperfect : 
that the form of prosecution be determined by fixed rules ; 
and that, if the trial by jury exists among the institutions of 
the country, it should be introduced also into the proceed- 
ings against offences of the press: ‘but it should be en- 
deavoured so to unite its functions with those of the judge, 
that the interests of the state and of public order may “by 
entirely left without protection. Where the practice of 
choosing juries from among the people does not exist, he 
would be still more cautious how he introduced them, or 
how he qualified their office ; ¢ that the exercise of a function 
so foreign to the ordinary judge may not produce greater 
injury to the parties interested, — namely, the author and the 
state, —than could ever be laid to the charge of a political 
censor.’ All this caution satisfies us that M. Von Gentz is fully 
aware of the strong and sure safeguard which the establish- 
ment of a jury affords to the cause of freedom; and more 
conclusive evidence could not be adduced of the value of 
such an institution, than the indirect and jesuitical opposition 
which it encounters from such quarters. 

_. M.Gentz announces his intention tocomplete his investigation 
by an account of the state of the press in France, with some re- 
marks on the system of censorship, and a review of a work by 
Professor Krug. We rejoice that the spirit of investigation is 
so much alive in Germany; and perhaps we have not the less 
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confidence in the power of truth when we see that it excites 
so much suspicion, watchfulness, and opposition. We might 
almost hope that these sounds of alarm and anxiety are pre- 
ludes of a mighty change; and we should rejoice in these 
days to witness the vision which presented itself to the ardent 
imagination of Milton: ‘ Methinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks 1 see her 
as an eagle nursing her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam; purging and unscaling 
her long abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
with those also that love the twilight, flutter about amazed at 
what she means.” 





-_—- 


Art. VII. Essay on the Mysteries of Eleusis ; by M. Ouvaroff, 
Counsellor of State to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia; Curator of Public Instruction in the Department of 
Saint Petersburg; Honorary Member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and of the Academy of Fine Arts in that City ; 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Society of Gottingen, 
&c. Translated from the French, by J. D. Price. With Ob- 
servations, by J. Christie. 8vo. pp.2z00. 1os.6d. Boards. 
Rodwell and Martin. 1817. 


T= prolix and honourable appellations of M. Ouvaroff 

are strikingly contrasted with the plain J. Christie of this 
English title-page: but, as on other occasions, * the power 
of art without the show” is here overborne by the “ show 
of art without the power.” The Russian hierophant — 


(* De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule !’’) 


the mystagogue from the banks of the Vistula, — does not, 
indeed, appear to us to have elucidated the obscure subject of 
antient Free-Masonry. We are glad, however, to see any 
approach to literary distinction in the inhabitants of these 
hyperborean regions; and, if they be yet unable to cope 
with the formed and full-grown scholars of England, the 
deficiency is a necessary consequence of their recent civiliz- 
ation. Still we must not be carried so far by our general 
interest in the cause of literature all over the world, as to 
shut our eyes to the sort of pompous indistinctness which 
pervades the pages of the Russian interpreter of the mys- 
teries of Eleusis. Disposed to build whole systems on 
slender facts, he is even more incautious in estimating the 
weight of evidence than our learned countryman, Warbur- 
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ton himself; and, we need scarcely add, he is wholly inferior 
(as who is not ?) to that celebrated writer in subtlety of con- 
jecture, in happiness of illustration, and in profound and 
various erudition. 

Mr. Christie has saved us much trouble by his masterly 
examination of the several parts of M. Ouvaroff’s Essay, 
subjoined to the work; and he has so cleared and simplified 
the arguments of his author, so forcibly and distinctly 

inted out his weakness, and so amply (we think much too 
amply) extolled his strength, that we shall principally con- 
fine ourselves to his ¢ Observations,’ in the present article. 
We are always sorry to differ from him: but his great 
sagacity in. developing the symbols of Eleusis on the funeral 
vases, commonly called Etruscan *, cannot be unaccom- 
panied with sufficient ingenuousness to prevent him from 
denying that the habit of guessing much, on these ambiguous 
matters, obviously exposes him to the frequent danger of 
guessing wrong. 

Mr. Christie observes (page 177.) that * Warburton had 
noticed from Plato, that the end and design of initiation was 
to restore the soul to that state from whence it fell, as from its 
native seat of perfection.’ He adds: 


‘ This is completely tx unison with’ (and completely zn antici- 
pation of) ‘ the suggestions of Mr, Ouvaroff, so very philosophically 
and beautifully expressed in his third section, where he appre- 
hends that man’s relation to the Deity, the original dignity of his 
nature, his fall, and the (supposed) mean of ‘his return to God, 
age from ancient traditions, composed the doctrines of the 
TO 

. By. Mr. Ouvaroff’s method of resolving polytheism into its 
first principles, many fables in the popular reli gion of Greece will 
derive a satisfactory elucidation. ‘The descent cf Proserpine, who, 
instead of gathering fruit in Eden, was hu rried to the Jnfert when 
culling flowers in Enna; the wanderings of Ceres, and the partial 
armen, d of her daughter, probably effected at Eleusiz through the 
spiritual Iacchus, the parallel story of Eurydice wounded in the 
ankle by a serpent, (applying still more closely to the fate of our 
first parent,) and her restoration by Orpheus, a reputed founder 
of the mysteries, and the relapse of nature thus imperfectly re- 
stored, with other fables that might be cited, all become intelli- 
gible from Mr. Ouvaroff’s hypothesis.’ 


First, then, for Mr. Christie. When this learned and in- 
Snag gentleman conjectures that Proserpine is Eve, he 
nothing new; the gathering of flowers instead of 
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* See our remarks on Mr. C.’s Disquisition on the Etruscan 
Vases, M. R. Vol. Ixii. N.S. p.407.; and Ixiii. p. 63. 
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fruits is too analogous a circumstance not to have struck 
many allegorizers of fable in antient and modern times: 
but, when he talks of the parallel story of Eurydice, we be- 
gin to ‘look about us, and can discover little. in our. mytho- 
logy to unite Proserpine with Eurydice, except that the 
neatness and handiness of the latter may have adapted her to 
fill the place of a Maid of Honour to the former ; and, as to 
the likeness of Eve and Eurydice, (we take Mr. Christie’s 
comparison,) it will be remembered that the former was 
running into temptation. when she fell, but that. Eurydice 
found the serpent fatal when flying from danger. Of all 
Mr. C.’s guesses in. this passage, however, the most gra- 
tuituous is that which relates to the ‘ spiritual Iacchus.’ We 
could indulge in laughter on this subject: but we restrain 
ourselves; only observing on Mr. C.’s assertion that ‘ the 
recovery of Proserpine was probably effected at Eleusis 
through the spiritual Iacchus,’ that it is quite as probable 
that i conductor Mercury was the instrument of this re- 
storation, or one of. the Dioscuri. : 

' Why is the ‘ method of resolving polytheism into its 
first principles’ to. be called M. Ouvaroff’s method, or M. 
Ouvaroff’s hypothesis ? Ever since Pythagoras awakened the 
first germ of Grecian allegory, (if indeed he first awakened 
it,) — ever since the mystifications of Plato down to his latest 
votaries, the children of a philosophical imagination, — 
whether honoured in the school of Alexandria, or ridiculed 
in the gymnasia of modern Germany, from. the earliest 
periods of literature, properly so called, to the present, — 
scholiasts or original writers have been ready to allegorize the 
Theogonies of Hesiod and of Homer, and to ‘ resolve 
polytheism into its first principles;’ to bring it back to 
that “ Worship of the Elements *” to which Mr. Christie 
has so ably adverted; and to prove (whether unintentionally, 
or with design,) the alliance between Pagan and Jewish 
antiquities, and the pervading force of one original class of 
traditions, scattered through the most distant races of map- 
kind. We feel, however, that it is impossible, within any due 
limits, to explain our ideas on this unbounded subject; and 
we shall only remark that a general admission of the imdi- 
cations of a Sacred-Original, in the fables of heathenism +, 
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* See our next article. 

+ Bacon’s Fables of the Antients, well examined by an alle- 
gorical scholar, would furnish many clues for happy conjecture : 
but perhaps Apuleius is the storehouse, yet unexhausted, of Eleu- 
sinian knowlege. , 
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is perfectly consistent with, and can alone be reasonably 
defended by, the most jealous caution as to particular points 
of similarity. : . 
- Let-us. now attend to the passage in M. Ouvaroff, so 
liberally praised by Mr. Christie. 


‘ It seems that all religions have had a glimpse of this great 
truth, the fall of man. It is found in all the theological systems 
of the globe, and serves as the base of ancient philosophy. In 
the mythological traditions, it appears sometimes as a principal 
idea, sometimes as an accessory notion. We often discover it un- 
der the symbols of combat, of grief; at other times under the 
image of a slain god, Sometimes it is spiritualized ; and philo- 
sophy then proclaims the degeneracy of the soul, and the neces- 
sity of its gradual return to the place which it had occupied. * 
Al moral truths of the first order which connect themselves with 
that of the fall of man, those first truths immediately transmitted 
or developed by the Divinity, could not fail to survive the greatest 
wanderings of the human mind.+ The dispersion of nations, the 
abuse of allegory, the personification of the divine attributes, 
that of the powers of nature, the confusion of ideas on incorpo- 
real substances, all these principles combined, whilst by degrees 
they produced polytheism, could not hinder some fragments of 
the primordial truths from being preserved in the East; and these 
by a wonderful direction spread themselves afar, traversed Egypt, 
and, however altered, became in the centre of the ancient world 
the mysterious doctrine of the Aporrhete, and the object of the 
great mysteries of Eleusis.” — 

‘ We must again acknowledge the impossibility of determining, 
with precision, the notions which the Epopts received; but that 
connection which we have ascertained between the initiations and 
the true source of all our knowledge, suffices to prove that they 
not only acquired from them just notions respecting the Divinity, 
-— the relations between man and the Divinity, — the primitive 
dignity of human nature,— its fall,—-the immortality of the 
soul, — the means of its return towards God, and finally, another 
order of things after death, — but that traditions were imparted 
to. them, ig and even written, precious remains of the great 
shipwreck of humanity. We know as a fact, that the idevathanit 
coramunicated to the Epopts certain sacred books, which none 
but the initiated could read.{t And it appears, from what 
Pausanias relates of the Pheneate, that some writings were pre- 
served between stones called petroma, (Tlirewua,) and that they 
were never read but during the night. Perhaps, they united to 





‘# Plat. in Phed., in Cratyl. Macrob. Somn. Scip. 1—9. 
Clem. Strom. iii. p.433. 
‘+ Mem. de Acad. des Inscript. tom. xxxv. p. 171—188.’ 
‘ft Galen. seg) crs tay array Daguaxwr dvveptwc. 1. viii. init. 
‘§ Arcad. p. 249. (vili.15. Itisalso the opinion of Meursius, 
Eleus, cap. 16.) : 
these 
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these historicgl- monuments some notions respecting the general 
system of the universe, some theurgic doctrines, and perhaps 
even some positive discoveries in human sciences. The residence 
of eastern traditions in Egypt may have connected them with 
those great discoveries, this wisdom of the Egyptians, to which 
Scripture itself bears witness in various places.’ 


Surely it would be difficult, in the whole range of con- 
jectural antiquarianism, to find a passage more -gloriously 
hypothetical than either of the above. In the first, on the 
scanty authorities of Plato, Macrobius, Cicero, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus *, (referring only, if they do so refer, to one 
particular fact,) we are told that the true history of the 
origin and fall of man, with all its leading consequences, 
‘ all moral truths of the first order, became, in the centre 
of the ancient world, the mysterious doctrine of the Aporrhete, 
and the object of the great mysteries of Eleusis’!!— In the 
second of these memorable. paragraphs, we are candidly 
apprized of ‘ the impossibility of determining, with.precision, 
the notions which the Epopts received:’ but then we are 
comfortably assured that ‘ we know it, as a fact, that the 
hierophant communicated to the Epopts certazn sacred books, 
which none but the. initiated’ could read.’ _Prodigious ! 
‘Those only who remember the inimitable air and tone with 
which Mr. Kemble betrayed his consciousness of the humbug 
of Vortigern and Rowena, in the celebrated line, 


«© And when this solemn mockery is o’er,” 


can duly appreciate the above scene in M. Ouvaroff’s 
‘Eleusinian exhibition. | | 
' We return to Mr. Christie; whose fraternal feelings (for 
all who treat of such abstruse subjects, and ever agree, 
must be brothers) have surely misled him in his estimate of 
the merit of the small portion of this work which has even 
the shadow of originality about it. For ourselves, it con- 
stantly recalls us to our often remembered friend Mr. Jen- 
kinson ;— to Ais Cosmogony, and the authorities on which it 
is bottomed, Ocellus Lucanus, Sanconiathon, Manetho, and 
Berosus: In the notes to section the third, M. Ouvaroff, in 
like manner, and as we think with like success, refers us to 
Gruter’s Inscriptions, to..Plutarch, and to Selden. Mr. 
Christie’s first ‘ Observations’ relate to the antiquity of the 
mysteries ; and he differs from M. Ouvaroff in thinking that 
the silence of Homer on the subject of ‘the mysteries is a 
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_* We beg pardon. The Memoirs of the Academy ef. Inscrip- 
. tions are added to this imposing list of original authorities. 


Rev. Marcu, 1819. U proof - 
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proof of their not having been instituted in the time of tha? 
poet. Mr. C. imagines that the Eleusinian mysteries were 
of Pelasgic origin, and derived from those in Samothrace 
which the Pelasgi founded. .We are inclined to adopt this 
opinion; and to regard the antiquities of Samothrace (see 
D’Hanearyille, Montfaucon, and other modern. collectors, 
not for proofs, but for references to original authorities, ) 
as the point of examination most likely to throw light on 
the mysteries of Eleusis. With regard to Homer, Mr. 
Christie talks of his deities having arisen from ‘ a different, 
and perhaps a later source.’ We wish that he had been 
more explicit on this head. As to M. Ouvaroff, his sup- 
position, that the mysteries were instituted later than the age 
of Homer, seems to militate strangely against his argument 
in favour of the early traditions which he supposes to have 
been embodied in the Eleusinian doctrines; for, if those 
traditions were gencrally afloat in the world so long before 
Homer, how comes it that he did not fall in with them? 
‘Who was more likely than he, which of the numerous 
sot-dgsant founders of these mysteries had a better chance, 
to encounter the true story, and to shadow it out in his 
writings ? Mr. Christie says, ‘ the poet of nature would have 
little taste for primitive traditions, or metaphysical doctrines.’ 
We beg permission to deny this, with respect to primitive 
traditions ; with which, as far as he knew them, the works of 
Homer are filled; and, as to metaphysical doctrine, we are 
really not sure that the Nexuia in the Odyssey would have 
poetically excluded any part of philosophy, or theology rather, 
that entered into the creed or the knowlege of the author. 
Let Mr. Christie review this his decision concerning the poet 
of nature. On the whole, we think that the silence of 
Homer respecting the Eleusinian mysteries is an unex~- 
plained difficulty ; and we are even disposed to ask, as to the 
fact itself, zs he so silent ? 

We select a passage from Mr. Christie which will be inte- 
resting to the Eleusinian antiquary at least, respecting the 
Samothracian mysieries, and their analogy with those of 
Eleusis. | 


‘ We may now endeavour to meet a complaint of Mr. Ouvarott, 
‘in an early part of his Essay, that. the analogy which- subsisted 
between the mysteries in Samothrace and those at Eleusis has 
never yet been satisfactorily determined. This analogy will best 
appear from considering the agents in both of them. The priests 
at Eleusis were four in number: the Hierophant, the Torch- 
‘bearer, the Assistant at the Altar, and the Sacred Herald.’ They 
severally bore the symbols of the Demiurgus,; the Sun, “— 
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and Mercury. ‘It is probable, that at first they were actors ina 
drama. -In later times they contented themselves with shewing 
and explaining the machinery within the temple. * 

‘ The Cabiric priests in Samothrace were four. The scholiast 
upon Apollonius Rhodius has named ‘thém Axieros, Axiocersos, 
Axiocersa, and Casmilus.- ‘The scholiast also terms them Ceres, 
Proserpine, Hades, and Mercury ; doubtless he meant to miagk 
their correspondence with these deities at Eleusis.. For the 
Pelasgian founders of the mysteries in Samothrace had no names 
for the gods, according to Herodotus, who expressed himself as 
a polytheist; and where no distinction of names obtained, the 
unity of the Deity was perhaps acknowledged. These Samo- 
thracian cabirs, therefore, (as the word cadir implies,) were 
rather powers or attributes than deities. With these may also 
be mentioned.the Idei Dactyli of the Phrygians, who are said to 
have received their mysteries from Samothrace about the time of 
Dardanus. Among these was a personage named Celmis, who, 
it may be believed, was no other than Casmilus or Camillus. 
Acmon and Damnamencus were also of their number, if thé latter 
be not two appellations blended together, for Maneus and Acmoh 
were both names of Titanian kings. Thus however it would 
appear, that Celmis, Camillus, Mercury, and the Sacred Herald, 
{and I will add Iacchus,) were relative characters.’ 


‘Mr. Christie illustrates these abstruse and obscure coin- 
cidences by an engraving from an Etruscan vase; which cer- 
tainly gives a colour to his suppositions. We-have not room 
to examine them in detail, but are bound to testify to the 
great ingenuity of their author. If M. Ouvaroff will take 
his writings for a guide, — encouraged, and inspired, and 
assisted: by Warburton,.and founded. (as all Eleusinian in- 
quiries must be) on Meursius, and the references of Meurs 
sius, — he may yet produce a more distinct and decided essay 
on this curious question. 





‘Arr. VIII. An Essay on that Earliest Species of Idolatry the 
Worship of the Elements. By J. Christie. 4to. 6s, Payne 
Pe Foss. 
"HE late work of M. Oavaroff and. Mr. Chiistie’s « Obser- 
vations on that production, have recalled us to the long- 
neglected ‘ Essay’ of the latter gentleman. An intrinsic 
value, indeed, attaches to the. Essay itself, which did not look 
for external ae to recommend it to our notice; and we 
have to apologize, perhaps, for ‘suffering a succession of 
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“ trifles; light as air,” to occupy that attention which was 
due to the more solid analysis of the claims of fire, water, 
earth, and air, to the divided throne of Heathen idolatry. 
In plain truth, however, the interest felt by the generality 
of readers in such profound and far-fetched discussions was 
always, very small, and we believe is hourly decreasing. 
Learning, therefore, and ingenuity, pane | on. subjects 
of such little comparative attraction, must forgive the delay 
which sometimes occurs in our record of their labours; 
—labours which, in their Sisyphian recurrence, are still far 
from sufficient to comprehend the whole sphere of incessant 
scribblement, which forms a daily increasing halo round 
the old bright luminary of English literature. Moreover, 
Mr. Christie’s Essay was put forth so modestly that, to adopt 
an Hibernian mode of expression, it may be said to have 
been published privately, and to have been scarcely known. 
“.The star of your. god Rimphan, and all the host. of 
Heaven,” have suggested to Mr. Christie a new occasion 
for displaying that singular erudition and acuteness, which 
we have several times with pride and pleasure comme- 
morated as the peculiar attributes of a fellow-countryman, 
and a cotemporary. ‘The Essay commences with an in- 
genious. argument, primarily founded on. the interpretations 
of Locke and Whitby, to prove that the “* beggarly elements,” 
mentioned by St. Paul in his address. to the Galatians, had 
reference to. the . original principles of. Heathen worship: 
but, omitting so..disputable a point, we shall proceed to a 
passage explanatory of the whole design of this clever little 


treatise. . 


¢ Now, that their idolatrous worship had been originally ad- 
dressed to the elements is literally true*; and however their 
polytheism, in later times, might have been designed to per- 
sonify the attributes of their supreme Jupiter, yet the elements 
were even then referred to, to represent those attributes. Thus 
of the Roman great. gods (Di Consentes), ten out of twelve 
were elements; Vesta, Vulcan and Apollo, Fire and Light ; 
Neptune and Jupiter, Water and Rain; Juno, Mercury and 
Minerva, Air; Diana and Ceres, Earth; Diana representing that 
element by its animal productions +, as Ceres, by the vegetable. 





‘ * This is asserted of the Persians by Herodotus, and of the 
Aigyptians by Diodorus. From the last of these the Greeks 
received their theology, which their poets disguised and altered ; 
while the Romans derived their religious opinions from Asia 
Minor, of which Galatia was a province.’ | 

‘ + Hence those strangely accoutred figures of the Ephesian 
Diana, engraved in Montfaucon, and elsewhere.’ 
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The remaining ‘two Consentes, Venus and Mars, implied sepa- 
rately, Generation and Destruction, and jointly Nature, or the 
mutual operation of the other ten. For Nature is no more than 
the growth and procession of perishable bodies, or that rule of 
the Deity, according to which all things proceed, under his 
immediate impulse, and the incessant inspection of his providence. 

‘ But to omit any further instances, from people whose mytho- 
logies are familiar. to every one, and not to anticipate in this 
place what I shall have to submit respecting those. of other 
more remote, I here content myself with declaring the purport 
of this Essay, which is to shew, wherefore the elements were 
referred to by early nations, and likewise to explain what was 
understood of the Deity by the means of them, and by what 
misconstruction they became objects of worship. From which 
exposition, I trust it will appear, that as the slineats, or prin- 
ciples of good order formerly established among the Jews, were 
types or shadows of good things to come*; in the same way 
also, the mundane elements worshipped by the Pagans were 
adopted as shadows of good things, either experienced or pro- 
mised; and that the true record of the one, and the completion, 
or full assurance of the performance of the other, are to be found 
in the Holy Scriptures.’ 


Mr. Christie’s assertions are generally founded on argu- 
ments that are at least plausible, and often on convincing 
facts: but, before we proceed, we must caution both him 
and his readers against a disposition that was once very 
prevalent, and which we should be sorry to see revived: 
viz. the disposition to refer every thing in Pagan antiquit 
to a scriptural origin ; and to search for systems of all kinds 
in that Sacred Book, of which the principal and often the 
exclusive object is the history of the rise, preservation, and 
fulfilment, of the True Religion. 

We should in vain endeavour to give a distinct notion of 
the train of reasoning, or to enable our readers to judge of 
the validity of the arguments, by which Mr. Christie has 
discovered a connection between many early systems of 
mythology, unless we were to quote much more of the 
Essay than our limits will allow. It would also be neces- 
sary to copy his plate of Chinese figures, before we could 
enter into a strict examination of the soundness of the in- 
ferences which he draws from it, in an intelligible manner. 
We are obliged, therefore, to recur to the less curious and 





‘ * Thus much is implied by St. Paul in his use of the word 
‘gupaxeit, in the 25th verse of the [Vth chapter of Galatians ; 
‘when he says, that Sinai is a mountain of Arabia, and answereth 

(cvsoxe7) to Jerusalem, which now is.’ 
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better known subjects of his remarks, in order to exemplify the’ 
style ir which he has executed the design announced : 


.¢ That the use of symbols preceded that of letters, and that 
the former were devised not earlier than the dispersion at Babel, 
may be concluded from several considerations. The longevity of 
man before the flood rendered written records less necessary in 
those times, The use of a written character would have led to 
the forming a standard for language, which might have interfered 
with the merciful dispensation of the Almighty in the dispersion. 
And the observations of learned men Rave shewn, that the 
primitive forms of letters were but the abridged representations of 
things. So that the precise period at which symbols were in- 
vented, seems to be more truly expressed, than actually intended 
by Diodorus, when he thus affirmed of inarticulate speech: 
«* At the time when speech was indistinct and confused (con- 
Sounded), they by degrees expressed themselves in a more 
articulate manner, and appointed symbols to represent the objects 
under consideration, by which means they were able to explain 
themselves intelligibly.” * 

‘ The use of symbols, therefore, gave rise to letters; the abuse 
of them produced idolatry. In tracing the latter, we must con- 
sider the principal objects at that time to be recorded, which, 
doubtless, were the nature of the Deity and his commands, the 
reyelations of his presence, his judgements, and his promises : 
because, the happiness of man depended on a correct knowledge 
of these, and on regulating his conduct accordingly. In the 
second place we may presume, that the selection of symbols 
would be made from natural objects, as the most evident and 
intelligible. .Thus the nature of the Deity as a spirit might 
have been symbolized by wind, his presence by fire, his judge- 
ments and mercies by water, and his promises by earth and its 
fraits,. The original ‘tradition, of the spirit of God moving on 
the waters of chaos, and of all things being created by his word, 
when he said —‘‘ Let there be, and it was,” would have fur- 
‘nished probable occasion for the adoption of the first-mentioned 
symbol. . It is allowed by the best commentators, that the loss 
of the Schechinah, that visible sign of the presence of the 
Deity, induced an early respect for solar light, as its supposed 
substitute. Hence the origin of the worship paid: to the sun 
and the heavenly luminaries. The catastrophe of the flood ren- 
ders ‘the next supposition credible, and the recollection of the 
state of bliss in Eden, and of the virtue attributed to its fruits, 
would have supplied the last.’ 


-° The ulterior meaning of the word cuyxeyvuevys, and its 
unconscious -use by. Diodorus, will perhaps by some be con- 
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sidered as fanciful enough ; and when the author explains the 
different symbols of air, fire, water, and earth, we cannot but 
observe that his interpretations rest on very unequal grounds 
of likelihood. The first two have a much more distinct 
analogy than the last two; the nature of the Deity, as a 
spirit, being well typified, or rather symbolized, by air; and 
his presence, in reference to the Schechinah, by fire. Yet 
even here (so little precision can attach to these researches, ) 
we cannot but recollect that allusion has been made to the 
Deity as present, “ in a still small voéce ;” and we doubt not 
that the worship of the Sun, in many cases, whether we 
follow it to Persian or to Peruvian skies, has proceeded from 
the simple belief that it was the actual presence, and no 
symbol, no Schechinah, of the God adored. In the two latter 
interpretations, it is obvious that the symbols might change 
sides without losing any thing of their appropriate resem- 
dlance. [or instance, we may “welll ask, why are the mercies 
of the Deity better represented by water than by earth? 
Or why should not water imply the promises as well as 
earth, if any thing of ser iptural tradition is to be discovered 
in these symbols i ?’ The promise relating to water, as recorded 
by the rainbow, would surely be as probably remembered as 
any other, and as widely diffused. We see no end to con- 
jecture in these matters: yet still we ie not discourage 
the learned from continuing the investigati6n; if they nifss 
the game which they pursue, they will not, in the words of 
Locke, and of Burke after him, * miss the hunter’s grati- 
fication ;” and, nally, from some of the learnedly ransacked 
regions of Asia *, a light may break out which will effec- 
tually illustrate the dark and discordant labyrinth of Heathen 
mythology. 
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Art. IX. Letter to Viscount Sidmouth, Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, on the Transportation Laws, the State of 


the Hulks, and of the Colonies in New South Wales. By the 

Hon. Henry Grey Bennet, M.P. 8vo. pp.137. 5s. stitched. 
Ridgway. 1819. 

6 he indefatigable author of this Letter, whese exertions as 

Chairman of the Police-Committee in the last Parliament 

and whose pamphlet on the state of Newgate have rendered 

his name familiar to our readers, has now turned his atten- 





* In referring to Asia, as the general source of mythological 
knowlege, we beg to be understood as still particularly exhorting 
an inquiry into the Samothracian mysteries. . 
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tion to the transportation-laws; and in the form of a [etter 
to the noble Lord in whose department the execution of 
them resides, he has given to the public the result of his 
inquiries. When it is considered how few persons have the 
requisite leisure to bestow on engagements which are not 
strictly personal, —how much smaller is the number 
of those with time at command, who will withdraw from 
the attractions of the fashionable world to devote themselves 
to objects of patriotism, — and when it is remembered that 
political consequence and temporary popularity are too fre- 
quently the inducement of the latter, — the character of that 
man cannot be too highly appreciated, who, born to rank and 
affluence, engages actively in a Jaborious pursuit, which holds 
out no such promises, but which necessar:ly makes him ac- 
quainted with scenes of disgust and characters of infamy, totall 

adverse to his feelings and repugnant to his habits. : 

As in reviewing the pamphlets above mentioned, we have 
given a summary account of the state of our internal police, and. 
a description of some of the best and the worst of our prisons, 
we shall follow up the inquiry by shortly stating the manner in 
which those criminals are treated after trial, whose sentence, 
condemns them in the first instance to transportation; or. to. 
whom such punishment is awarded in commutation for that of 
death, to which ty had been adjudged. 

The period of punishment commences, in course, from that 
of their sentence: but some time frequently elapses before the 
convict is removed from the prison to the hulks, in conse- 

uence of a want of accommodation on board of them. 
his interval was formerly very considerable, but is now 
greatly diminished with regard to the men; both gaolers and 
magistrates being desirous of getting rid of their prisoners 
after conviction. The women, however, being removed only 
once in a year, are kept in their respective prisons for a long 
time ; and Mr. Bennet states that, in September last, among 
the women in Newgate who were under sentence of transport- 
ation, one had remained there for three years, one for two 
years and six months, one for two years and three months, 
two for two years, and one for sixteen months. They who 
can Call to mind the deplorable state of that prison, as con- 
taining much of positive suffering, and promoting more of 
mental depravity, will naturally ask why these women were 
not removed at an earlier period to their destination; and 
the fact of many of them being sentenced to transportation 
for only seven years adds force to the question, and renders 

the delay less justifiable. 
‘ The 
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The male convicts, on quitting prison, are removed to the 
hulks; of which there are three establishments: at Ports- 
mouth, the Leviathan and the Laurel; at Sheerness, the 
Bellerophon and Retribution ; and at Woolwich, the Justitia. 
Of these, the ships at Sheerness are stated to be on the best 
plan; and, as our object is to. put the question in the fairest 
point of view, we shall extract Mr. Bennet’s account of them. 


_ © The first ship we inspected was the Bellerophon, on board of 
which were 474 convicts divided into three decks, called the upper, 
middle, and lower decks: through the centre of each runs a pas- 
sage.on each side, in which are the wards for the confinement of 
the prisoners; the regular complement of each ward is 12, but 14 
were in several: the dimensions of the wards are small, and they 
are very low: each having only one window or port-hole, they are 
badly lighted and ventilated: the heat was very oppressive; and at 
night the prisoners must suffer much inconvenience. The mode 
of dividing the prisoners, for it cannot be called classing, appears 
to be solely with the view of preserving order on board. When 
prisoners arrive they are placed on the lower deck, in each of the 
wards of which two or three steady men are stated to be, in 
whom the captain can confide: these wardsmen are encouraged 
to behave well from the hope of their term of imprisonment 
being shortened. Such of the prisoners as exhibit proofs of good 
conduct are, after a term of probation, remoyed to the upper 
deck, the prisoners confined in which consig§ consequently of 
persons. in the first stage of amendment ; from’ this another pro- 
motion leads to the middle deck, where only those characters are 
confined, who are considered to be in a state of improvement, and 
who are encouraged to persevere by the hope of obtaining their 

rdon. By this plan the several distinctions of crime are con- 
Renied: the individual committed for the first offence, and the 
hardened and experienced thief, become associated, present con- 
duct being (generally speaking) the only consideration which 
regulates the classification. Of the 474 prisoners, about 320 are 
employed on shore: they work in gangs of about 12 each. At this 
time of the year (July) they return to the ship at five o'clock: the 
school commences at six: about 200 voluntarily attend, when they 
are exercised in reading and writing, and in moral and religious 
duties. Prayers are regularly read by the grees who lives on 
board, and twice a week a sermon is delivered. The boys of 15 
years of age and under were completely separated from the men: 
they are confined in four wards in the middle deck close to the 
chapel, which is also appropriated for the purpose of a school : 
they are employed as shoemakers, tailors, &c. 52 boys were on 
board this hulk, of whom 27 were under sentence of transport- 
ation for life, nine for 14 years, and the remainder for seven years; 

— they were under the especial care of the Rev. Mr. Edwards, the 
chaplain of the ship, who appears to be a judicious, kind-hearted 
man, and much interested in the welfare of his charge. These 
boys do not go on shore, but are employed in their — 
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trades on board the ship: this arrangement is to my mind good — 
2 greater extent of room is alone required to complete the system, 
as the boys might then be in smaller communities, and classed 
less indiscriminately. © ~¢ ) 

‘ We next visited the Retribution ;— the arrangements here 
are similar to those above mentioned. The Batavia hospital-ship 
was laid along-side, and contained. the sick of the two ships: the 
wards were clean and sweet: the whole appeared to be well man- 
aged; and there were no complaints.’— 

‘ We arrived on board this ship at the time of evening prayers, 
and. had the good fortune to witness one of those examinations 
which take place once or twice a month. The clergyman, Mr. 
Price, read the service of the Church of England, after which he 
catechised the boys and several of the men. This office he regu- 
larly performs twice a week. He then called up the boys and 
men who had recently come there from Newgate, adverted before 
the congregation to the crimes of which they have been guilty, 
and exacted from them thus publicly a promise to obey the regu- 
lations of the ship. He then called over the names of such who 
had behaved il], cautioning them as to their future conduct, prais- 
ing others who had conducted themselves well, thus holding out 
censure to the unworthy, and encouragement to those who merited 
his approbation: the sight was highly gratifying, and the manner 
of Mr. Price to the boys and men under his care was kind, gentle, 
and becoming ;— we saw the whole scene perfectly unknown. 
The Captain admitted us into the gallery during the service — 
the chaplain knéWnot we were there, so all we saw and heard 
may be taken as the accustomed mode of discipline. On board 
this ship were 37 boys confined as in the Bellerophon, and not 
working on shore: — they are employed as tailors, shoemakers, 
coopers, carpenters, bookbinders, &c. One boy brought us a book 
he had bound, having been at the trade only three months, the work- 
manship of which was very creditable to him. Another produced a 
shoe which he had made; a third presented a tub.and a pail as proofs 
of his progress in his trade as cooper; all seemed healthy and 
cheerful ; the school was numerously and regularly attended, and 
many had been taught to read and write, who a few months be- } 
fore were totally ignorant of these aequirements. Among these 
boys were two little infants from Newgate of nine years of age. 
These poor children were much pleased to see us— expressed 
great delight at their change of situation, and spoke of the. chap- 
lain as their father. I do not think I was ever more sensibly 
affected than at this exhibition: the solemnity of the occasion — 
the nature of the audience — the attention paid during prayers — 
the sort of anxiety shown by all who might expect to be examined 
— the honest glow of pride which well-merited praise brought in 
the cheeks of some, and the shame which was visible in others, 
satisfied me the chaplain understood the task he had to perform, 
and had found out the true means by which he was to manage the 
society, whose reformation it was his duty, if possible, to effect. 
The hulks then at Sheerness are much the best I ‘have seen; but 
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eyem here there are great errors, and those of a nature that must 
almost altogether prevent the attainment of the object sought 
after, and baffle all the praise-worthy exertions of the persons 3t 
the head of this establishment.’ pend 


The most serious evil on board of these ships is the arranges 
ment, by which all convicts above the age of 15 are classed 
together, and labour together on shore. In one of them 
were not fewer than 81 between the ages of 15 and 18, whio 
are thus obliged to associate with the men; and Mr. Bennet 
exhibits the effect of this intercourse by stating the cases of 
two boys named Leary and Farrel, whom he had long 
known. They were both of enterprising dispositions, and 
were ‘remarkable for the sharpness af their intellect, — 
they were associated in their pursuits, habits, and characters, 
— the means of reformation were repeatedly offered to both, 
and as often rejected. Leary escaped from the Philanthropic, 
Farrel from the Refuge: but, when they both left London 
for the hulks, the probability of reform appeared of the 
two to be on the side of Leary.’ A great change in the 
appearance of Leary was however now observable; ‘ his 
former pleasing manner was quite gone: he was hardened and 
sullen, and would not raise up his head and leok us in the 
face.’ : 


* Farrel, on the contrary, has distinguished himself by his good 
conduct since he has been at Sheerness, and the Captain and 
chaplain of the Bellerophon spoke of him in the highest terms of 
commendation. The prisoners have recently subscribed for a 
silver medal to record their gratitude to their chaplain, on which 
is engraved the following inscription: — “ This medal is intended 
to record the unwearied exertions made by the Rev. E. Edwards, 
chaplain of the Bellerophon, to reform the convicts on board that 
ship, and as a sincere mark of humble respect.” On the reverse : 
“To Hugh Farrel, aged 14, for his uniform and approved good 
conduct — his faithful recital of several parts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures — the church-articles of religion — different homilies, &o,”’ 


Mr. B. thus accounts for the improvement of Farrel and 
the disgrace of Leary: | 


‘ The difference of their respective ages, agreeable to the rules 
above mentioned, has subjected these youths to a different disci- 
line, the former being under 15 was placed in the school with 
the boys, the latter being above 15 was confined in one of the 
lower decks with the men, and of course exposed to all the evil 
resulting from such an association; thus the former has been sub- 
jected to a school of moral discipline, the latter to a school of 
vice ;can there be any wonder that both should be known by 
their fruits, and. that Farrel should become better, and Leary 


worse? Farrel has been under constant inspection, and was Bro 
bably 
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bably impelled by the same love of distinction above his com= 

anions, which placed him heretofore at the head of a band of 
fren delinquents ; to gain this distinction here, he must be 

etter than those with whom he lived; thus he became studious, 
attentive, and regular, and is now as much the leader in reform- 
ation as he was formerly in the enterprises of vice. Leary has 
had no such advantages, and was placed in a far different school; 
he too wished to excel and surpass his companions, but they were 
men experienced in crime, and hardened in their wickedness ; — 
he was daily with them, assumed their habits, learnt their conver- 
sation, profited by their instruction, and will, I doubt not, if Jet 
loose upon the public, furnish early and convincing proofs of the 
nature of the education he has received. The history of these 
two boys tells the melancholy truth, that if the discipline of the 
hulks saves the child, it ruins the boy of riper years. In one of 
the ships alone at Sheerness, no less than 81 young persons, be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 20, were in the same situation as the 
wretched Leary: — they might all have been instructed — they 
would probably all have been reformed — they might have acquired 
habits of industry ;—they daily curse the strength that enables 
them ‘to go to daily labour ; and whether they are ultimately sent 
abroad, or at the expiration of their respective sentences turned 
out loose upon society at home, they carry with them a know- 
ledge, the wages of which are sin, and the end of which is death. 
The condition of these youths is indeed most lamentable. In all 
other situations of life, the law supposes boys of these ages to bé 
placed under tutelage — to live under restraint; not being men, 
they are neither exposed to their temptations, nor possess theiz 
privileges. In the hulks alone, where discipline ought to abound) 
they are classed as men, punished as men ;— boys in age, they 
ate not so in treatment. But at a period of life when the heart 
is flexible, and the whole character easy to bend and direct, they 
are exposed in the soeiety of those whose hardened and incor- 
rigible vices have met with the severest punishments of the lam 
Is this common humanity? is it common sense ?” 


Exposure to the public eye, which in the hours of labour 
the convicts daily undergo, must inevitably tend to self- 
abasement, and to render the character hardened and des- 
perate. The statements of improvement in the prisoners, 
which the annual reports presented to parliament contain, 
are rendered more than doubtful by the fact which Mr. Ben- 
net relates: ‘ On a convict obtaining his discharge, or 
having worked out his time, he receives from his companions, 
on quitting the hulk, a letter of introduction to their friends 
in London, with directions to the public houses they frequent. 
I have been told so by one who actually received such a 
testimonial, and who, on his arrival in Londof, went to the 
houses so pointed out, and there recognized the faces of old 
acquaintances — regular established thieves.’ The words of 
Mr. Col- 
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Mr. Colquhoun also. may be fairly used in summing up the 
account. In his evidence before the Police-Committee, * he 
says ‘‘ that he has seldom or ever known-an instance of an 
individual discharged fronythe hulks, who has ever returned 
to honest industry; but that the indiscriminate mixture of 
criminals which takes place in those establishments. renders 
them complete seminaries of vice and wickedness.” 

We next come to the yoyage to Botany Bay: which, in 
the case of the women, commences on their removal from 
prison, without the intermediate purgatory of the hulks. 
It. seems that, as soon as the ship clears the river,. every 
officer and sailor selects a woman for his mistress during the 
voyage. When it is recollected that these women are not all 
common. prostitutes,.and that they are destined to compose 
the principal part of the female society of the infant-colony, 
and be probably the mothers of its future inhabitants, this 
practice, by which ‘ punishment becomes a new source of 
corruption,’ cannot be too severely condemned. | Neither is 
their condition improved at the end of their voyage: 


* On their arrival in New South Wales, notice is given to’ the 
colony, and the women newly dressed and cleaned are turned 
upon deck to be chosen like slaves in the Bazaar, or cattle at 
Smithfield. Though the most reputable and best conducted of these 
women may be taken as domestic servants, and bringing with them 
a fair character and recommendation from the captain of the vessel; 
may be hired as such, yet the greater part of these who are well 
looking, are taken as prostitutes by the officers of the colony, or 
by those who: have interest with the government to have the 
priority of selection. Trueit is, many of these women marry and 


turn out well. I could furnish a list of persons who ‘are so situ- - 


ated, who having been the mistresses of the captain or officers of 
the ship, during the voyage, have obtained recommendations on 
their arrival, are now the mothers of families, and are living in‘a 
creditable manner. But these are the great prizes in the lottery; 
by far the greater part of the women go on the town, live on the 
town, and subsist in no other way.’ 


The other women are sent to the government-factory at 
Paramatta, where the hours of labour end at three o’clock. 
As.no place is appropriated for their abode, they then roam 
where they please; and 150 of them are obliged to submit to 
prostitution in order to obtain a nightly lodging, for which 
they would not otherwise have the means of paying. When 
their period of punishment is accomplished, these miserable 
objects have no means of revisiting their native country but 
by submitting to the same arrangement under which they 
made their voyage out; unless.they are fortunate enough, 
as 
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as some few of them are, to obtain service in ‘a family which 
is returning to England. ‘ If the poor wretch is aged, and 
has lost all her personal attractions, she is a prisoner for 
life ;? and ©there are many women in these circumstances 
who would, if they could, quit the colony.’ 

The manner in which the men are stowed in the ship 
which transports them is ‘slightly introduced in the ‘ Post- 
script’ to this letter, and the account is*not sufficiently 
distinct for us to abridge: It seems, however, that Mr. Ben- 
net has persorally visited one of these ships; and bad mdeed 
must’ be the condition which will justify him in calling it an 
¢ English slave-ship.’ We cannot, therefore, but join ‘im his 
hope ‘ that the Baring transport is the last ship that will 
ever sail from an English port, laden with a similar cargo, 
and stowed in such a manner.’ 

On the arrival of a ship with convicts, 


¢ The men are paraded on the deck, or drawn up on shore, and 
notice being given of their arrival, the officers and settlers who 
want servants select them; as might have been imagined, the 
officers are stated to have the first choice, and until these gentle- 
men have made their selection, no settler, without interest, can 
obtain a servant ; of course this is a matter of favour, and judg- 
ing from what takes place at home, even supposing no more 
abuses of office to exist in New South Wales than here, is it un- 
charitable to conclude, that what is worth money will be bought 
by money? Governor Bligh informed the Committee of the 
House of Commons, that when the convicts are sent out, the lists 
that come with them are very defective, containing only the re- 
turn of the names of the persons, and not of the offences for 
which they have been punished, so that the government, entirely 
ignorant of the crimes of each individual, is consequently unable 
to.place them according to the nature of their offences; all are 
therefore treated alike, and if any favour be shewn, it may be 
shewn to the most unworthy. It seems to be generally admitted 
that the servants to the farming settlers are the best conducted, 
and in that class are to be found the greatest number of instances 
of a return to good conduct, and to habits of industry. Whatever 
number then of convicts who are not thus hired or taken as ser- 
vants by the officers and settlers, or who have not tickets of leave, 
are employed in the government-service from six in the mornin 
till three in the afternoon, the remainder of the day they have to 
themselves, and are loose upon the town. Very contradictory 
statements are given of the conduct of these men. Governor 
Bligh considers them to be idle and dissolute ; and comparing all 
the different accounts, it is evident that though some may be sober 
and industrious, and gain considerable sums of money by their 
extra labour, yet by tar the greater proportion fully warrant the 
chgraeter given-of them by that gentleman’ 2 ©. 0. 
* Governor 
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* Governor Bligh states, that in 1807 there weré only 166 free 
men who had never been convicts, whom he considered as com- 
petent to serve as jurymen, and to fill any office of trust.. That 
list may be at present more numerous; but in all events the num- 
ber of respectable families can in no way amount to that which was 
to be found in North America. The convicts, too, sometimes live 
five or six together: this arrangement, with the forlorn and de- 
serted condition of the male and female convicts in the employ of 
government, let loose as they are after the hours of work upon 
society, the almost entire absence of all inspection, excepting 
only that of the police rounds, which is uncertain, incomplete, and 
occasional, can afford no preservative against hatred of work, 
gaming, drunkenness, licentious manners, and irregular inter- 
course. _Whatcan be the respect entertained for the moral purity 
of enfranchised felons, who. have gained their freedom by workin 
out their punishment ? what power can authority hope, to hold 
over a society, where there exists a permanent and general com- 
bination to resist its ordinances, and defeat its regulations? yet it 
cannot ever be forgotten, that however bad and irreclaimable the 
convicts may be, the testimony of Mr. Collins is decisive against 
the character of the enfranchised settler. Whatever may be the 
degree of vice supposed to exist in the convict, he is only half as 
vicious, drunken, and dissolute as he, who having worked out his 
time, remains inthe colony. He says, that for the first five years, 
some hopes were entertained that the convicts might be reformed ; 
but as soon as those who had served their time increased to any 
number, not only did the emancipated indulge in every excess, and 
perpetrate every crime, but were the chief instigators of all re- 
volt, the receivers of all theft; they furnished hiding places to 
offenders, and in many instances flying to the savages, stimu- 
lated them to acts of outrage, murder, and incendiaries on their 
Jess criminal countrymen.’ 


The convicts whose term of punishment haye.expired have 
not unfrequently been pea because they were not able 
to obtain a pass from the Governor, which is necessary before 
a captain can receive them on board; and ‘ Mr. Collins in- 
forms us of many severe floggings being inflicted on unhappy 
persons who have worked out their terms, and who had taken 
their passage home on board the different ships. Well 
may Mr. B. ask, * by what law, statute or common, was 
this act done? yet who has been called to account for these 
atrocities ?? Supposing the pass to be granted, the young, the 
healthy, and the strong, may work their passage home; but 
what is to become of the aged and infirm? They must, - 
awell as the women to whom we have before alluded, remain 
prisoners for life; and the infirmities that prevent the former 
from. working their way home, as well as the sex of the latter, 
will. prevent both from deriving any benefit from the Bre 
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of land to which they-are intitled on becoming settlers: in 
the colony. ! ? Motes 
. Mr. Bennet: enlarges’ on two other grievances; viz. the 
assumption on the part of the’Governor to levy taxes; 
and his arbitrary and illegal mandates : — but, as these affect 
the free settlers more materially than the convicts, we shal] 
not notice them’ in this place; nor the appointment of 
pardoned convicts, or convicts whose. time: has expired, to 
offices of state and magistracy. The colony seems now to be 
in too thriving a condition to allow the long continuance: of 
such, palpable abuses. : , 
‘Having thus shortly adverted to the conduct pursued 
towards he felon, from the time of his conviction to the 
expiration of his sentence, let us ask all reflecting men 
whether any endeavours are apparently made towards his 
reform throughout the whole period, except for the short 
interval of his being on board the hulks, if he be under 
15 years of age? Does the slightest: probability appear that 
he: will return to this country with his morals mended, or his 
chara¢ter improved ; — more inclined to industry ; —.or with 
a'sincere or indeed ‘any abhorrence of those vices which have 
first corrupted him ? Only one answer, we fear, can be given 
to these questions; and, therefore, as far as the convict 
himself is concerned, no benefit is derived from the system 
of transportation. avd 
_ Neither does it appear to us that the community at home 
can receive. any beneficial influence. frem, this. mode of 
punishment. The intent of. punishment is the prevention 
of crime. Transportation does certainly stop the progress 
of the exiled felon; but punishment oa to go farther; it 


ought to deter others from similar offences. Is this effect 


likely to be produced by removing the criminals? The 
absurdity is apparent, as Mr. B. forcibly states it. ‘In order 
to strike terror at home, criminals are punished abroad ; and 
in order that the people of England may be honest, the dis- 
honest are sent to the Antipodes, as far as possible from the 
observation and knowledge of those who are to be benefited 
by .their punishment.’ The inequality of this mode of 
punishment will also prevent its operation in such a way; and 
more especially the curious fact that it is now become an 
object of pleasing speculation to the convicted felon. Mr. B. 
thus ably comments on it: | 
‘ Another great fault of this mode of punishment is’ its in- 
equality ; it is true that most punishments are liable to this capital 
defect, but none more signally than that of transportation ;— it is 
different to different men, to age, to'youth, to the ingle, to the 
married, the healthy and strong, — to some it is a —- to 
: 12 others 
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others-it is an adventure; but a punishment should be the same 
thing to all persons and to all times. It is not the real suffering 
of the criminal that produces the moral effect, it-is that which 
strikes the eye, which fixes itself in the mind, and which is asso- 
ciated with every temptation that leads to the commission of of 
fences. In transportation the sufferings are great to the individual, 
they are almost unknown to, because they are unseen by, the 

blic: the perils of the sea, the dangers of shipwreck, ac- 
cidents by fire, the long voyage, the ‘perpetual torture of closé 
confinement, rendered necessary for secure detention, the chances 


of contagious disease, fatal examples of which have occurred ; 


these matters are not taken into the account by that class of 
persons who are liable to incur the penalties, who read little, who 
réfiect Jess, and who are only affected by what is present to their 
senses ; the sad realities of this voyage of misery are not even 
thought of; illusions of hope and pleasure, and above all, the 
love of change of place and of travelling, so peculiarly strong in 
the English youth, all conspire to stifle alarm, and to turn that 
which the law intends as a punishment, into a cheerful speculation 
and profitable enterprize. These consequences, a rational person, 
reasoning 2 priori, might have drawn from the punishment of 
transportation ;—the results answer this expectation. In the 
first place, the voyage to Botany Bay is disarmed of half’ its 
terrors — the settlement is no longer a desart — the colonists no 
longer perish of famine and diseases, the consequences ot famine 
—the chances of death by contagious complaints are much 
diminished, (the convicts generally arriving in good health,) thus 
the real sufferings are diminished, consequently so much ‘of the 
terror, (if any be excited at all, which I much doubt, ) to be struck 
by the dread of suffering them, is diminished also. The more 
thriving: the settlement, the more frequented ;—the more fre- 
quented, the more easy the means of escape. and return’; —- the 
more thriving too, the less terrible. All those whe have bad an 
opportunity of witnessing the effect of this system of transport- 
ation, agree in opinion, that it is no longer an object of dread ; it 
has, in tact, generally ceased to be a punishment : —true it is, to 
a father of a family, to the mother who leaves her children, this 
perpetual separation from those whom they love and whom they 
support, is a cruel blow, and when I consider the merciless cha- 
racter of the law which inflicts it, a severe penalty ; but by far 
the greater number of persons who suffer this punishment regard 
it in quite a different light. Mr. Cotton, the Ordinary of Newgate, 
informed the Police Committee last year, “that the generality of 
those who are transported consider it as a party of pleasure — as 
going out to see the world; they evince no penitence, no con- 
trition, but seem to rejoice in the thing, many of them to court its 
I have heard them, when the sentence of transportation has been 
passed by the Recorder, return thanks for it, and seem overjoyed 
at their sentence: the very last party that went off, when they 
were put into the caravan, shouted and huzzaed, and were very 
joyous; several of them called out to the keepers who were there 

Rev. Marcouw, 1819. X in 
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in the yard, “the first fine Sunday we will have a glorious Kan- 
garoo hunt at the Bay,” seeming to anticipate a great deal of 
pleasure.” ’— 

‘ Mrs. Fry spoke, too, of the effects which this system had upon 
tlie women in Newgate, and told an affecting story of a poor 
woman, whose anxiety to join her husband led her to the com- 
mission of an offence for which she was executed.’ — 

‘I have now before me a list of 25 young persons, under 
twenty. years of age, who were on board the Leviathan last 
Christmas, under sentence of seven years’ transportation; 15 of 
these were to besent to New South Wales, 13 of them at their own 
‘request. I have also never visited Newgate without being assailed 
with yetitions to the same effect ; and not many weeks back, 24 
young persons who were confined there, and whose individual 
ages averaged 22 years, all sentenced for seven years, made a 
similar application. Thus the severest sentence of the law, next 
to death, is considered less severe than the milder forms of punish- 
ment, and that which is meant to strike terror, and which is the 
commutation for death itself, is not only practically inflicted for 
the smallest offences which incur the penalty of transportation, 
‘but is even by the convicts themselves an object of choice, and 
considered not as a punishment, but an indulgence : this is indeed 
an inversion of all the rules of justice, and could only happen-in a 
country, the penal statutes of which are of the nature that ours 
are. Can we wonder then that crime increases, that property and 
life are insecure, that fraud ripens into robbery and murder, that 
the law ceases to be aterror but to the good, and the punishments 
of the law produce neither example nor reformation ? : 

‘ IT ask then with confidence, does not this portion at least of the 
penal statutes require revision ? Is it possible with safety to perse- 
vere any longer in inflicting punishments, which are neither a 
terror to the delinquent, nor an example to others ?” 


We must here close this subject, the interest of which has 
carried us to a greater length than we had intended ; and let 
us hope that a system of punishment which is productive of no 
one good effect, — which neither reforms the offender nor 
deters his undiscovered accomplices, nor in any one respect 
tends to the diminution of crime, — which is fraught with so 
many disgusting details, and leads to so much real misery, — 
will ere long be abolished, as far as it relates to sentences for 
a less period than for life. It cannot now be seriously 
asked what mode of punishment shall be substituted, when 
the benefits of the Penitentiary system have been made so 
apparent, and are every day more and more acknowleged ; 
and by the appropriation of those sums, which are yearly 
expended in transporting convicts to New South Wales and 
maintaining them while there, to the erection of new and 
the alteration of old prisons, we may rationally hope that this 
object may be effected. without any additional burden being 
laid on the country. 

ART. 
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Arr. X. r Human Life; aPoem. By Samuel Rogers, Esq. 4to. 
ros. 6d. . Crown 8vo. 5s.6d. Boards. Murray. 1819. 


“« Thyrsis, the music of that murmuring spring, 
Is not so mournful as the strains you sing ; 
Nor rivers winding thro’ the vales below, 
So sweetly warble, or so smoothly flow.” Porz’s Pastorals. 


V such honest terms of praise, we might, without exagger- 
ation, address the author of the present pathetic and 
moral poem. It affords a view of * Human Life’ which, al- 
though brief, offers ample subject for reflection to the patriot 
and the philosopher ; which awakens the purest and noblest 
feelings of the heart; which refreshes the taste, wearied and 
exhausted by the false stimulants of modérn poetry; and 
which revives the hopes of the few remaining admirers of 
correct and classical composition in England. 

To the much larger class of the present readers of poetry, 
however, we can promise none of their favourite enjoy- 
ments in a perusal of this polished little work. Here are no 
vicious heroes, nor extravagant scenes of violence or of in- 
trigue ; no compound of reasoning purity and practical de- 
bauchery; no levity on sacred subjects; no mystification of 
plain and universally acknowleged feelings; no pompous 
disguise of words to conceal the unmeaning nothingness of 
the sense, by courtesy so denominated ; no levelling of poeti- 
cal diction to the colloquial vulgarisms of the lower orders ; 
and no prosaic abuse of the language of refined simplicity. 
With some few exceptions, all is natural, elegant, and 
adorned; the nature set off by learning and by practical 
skill / the elegance unmixed with affectation, and. the orna- 
ment judiciously subdued: pervading rather than promi- 
nent; interwoven throughout, and not occasionally glaring. 
Of the versification, we shall have to speak separately. 

The plan of the poem is soon stated. It is to delineate 
the progress of a man, such as a man ought to be, from the 
cradle to the grave. In infancy, beautiful, engaging, and 
affectionate; in boyhood and youth, adding a thirst for 
knowlege, and a generous ardour of character altogether, to 
his other attractions; in manhood, deeply and virtuously 
attached, and married: —then the active citizen, the im- 
partial magistrate, the husband, and the father; the patriot 
unjustly accused; the victorious soldier in civil tumults, 
and ever on the Jest side of his country; the retired agri- 
culturalist and philosopher, and the dying Christian. 

Such is the picture which Mr. Rogers has presented, of 
the highest duties of an Englishman, most energeticall 

| X 2° -- performed, 
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performed. 'To hold up a model of honourable and disinter- 
ested exertion in the cause of humanity is of itself a rare 
occurrence in our popular works of genius, in. the present 
age: but to array the glowing picture in all the brilliant yet 
probable lights of imaginary perfection is, we conceive, 
both a wise and a noble undertaking : for such examples are 
hourly wanting, to counteract the deadly effect of our lighter 
literature on our young cotemporaries. They are indeed 
deeply indebted to Mr. Rogers, not only as the reformer 
of-their taste but as the corrector of their morals, which 
are the consequences and the very children of opinion. 
The opening of the poem revives the ‘* Pleasures of Mc- 
mory” in every English bosom: __ | 
‘ The lark has sung his carol in the sky ; 
The bees have hummed their noon-tide lullaby. 
Still in the vale the village-bells ring round, 
Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound : 
For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 
‘Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 


‘ A few'short years — and then these sounds shall hail 

‘The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 

So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 

Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 

Then the. huge ox shall yield the broad sir-loin ; 

The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine: 
And, basking in the chimney’s ample blaze, 

Mid many’a tale told of his boyish days, | 

The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 

‘* ?Twas on these knees he sate so oft and smiled.” 


‘ And soon again shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scattered round ; and old and young, 
In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes a by his side 
Moves in her virgin-veil the gentle bride. 


¢ And once, alas, nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weepings heard where only joy has been; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 
He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 
: ‘ And such is Human Life; so gliding on, 
.. It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone! © . 
— et 
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Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
As full methinks of wild and wondrous change, 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretched in the desert round their evening-fire ; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 

To minstrel-harps at midnight’s witching-hour !" 


We shall not allow any petty objections to particular 
phrases (which, in truth, are too generally unobjectionable 
fairly to admit of censure) to diminish our calm reflective 
pleasure in this passage. Such poetry has the effect on our 
roinds which the sun of an autumnal evening pfoduces on the 
landscape, when lately obscured and agitated by storms: for 
storms have long disturbed our poetical atmosphere; and we 
are happy indeed to escape into a green, quiet valley, where 
every bough is glittering with refreshing rain-drops, and the 
air breathes a sweet life on all around. The simple and 
touching idea of pursuing the sound of the bells, through their 
several announcements of human joy or sorrow, will be gener- 
ally felt and admired. 


The reader is next arrested by a lovely appeal to the warmest 
fecling of the gentlest hearts: 


¢ The hour arrives, the moment wished and feared ; 
The child is born, by many a pang endeared. 
And now the mother’s ear has caught his cry ; 
Oh grant the cherub to her asking eye! 
He comes..,she clasps him. To her bosom pressed, 
He drinks the balm of life, and drops to. rest. ~ 


‘ Her by her smile how soon the stranger knows; 
How soon by his the glad discovery shows ! 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 
He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard. 
And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 
When rosy sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung, 
( That name most dear for ever on his tongue, ) 
As with soft accents round her neck he cing’, 
And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings, 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, ) 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart ; 
Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother’s love ! 


¢ But soon a nobler task demands her care. 
Apart she joins his little hands in prayer, 
Telling of Him who sees in secret there !— 
X 3 And 
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And now the volume ‘on her knee has caught 

His wandering eye—now many a written thought 
Never to die, with many a lisping sweet 

His moving, murmuring lips endeavour to repeat.’ 


We leave such pictures to the uninterrupted contempla- 
tion of those who can enjoy them:— but, to complete the 
‘‘ Pair of Portraits,” we shall now give the description of the 
father’s affection also: | 


‘ The shepherd on Tornaro’s misty brow, 
And the swart seaman, sailing far below, 
Not undelighted watch the morning-ray 
Purpling the orient — till it breaks away, 
And burns and blazes into glorious day ! 

But happier still is he who turns to trace 

That sun, the soul, just dawning in the face; 

The burst, the glow, the animating strife, 

The thoughts and passions stirring into life ; 

The forming utterance, the inquiring glance, 

The giant waking from his ten-fold trance, 

Till up he starts as conscious whence he came,__, 
And all is ight within the. trembling frame ! 


‘ What then a father’s feelings? Joy and fear 
Prevail in turn, joy most; and through the year 
Tempering the ardent, urging night and day 
Him who shrinks back or wanders from the way, 
Praising each highly — from a wish to raise 

' Their merits to the level of his praise, 
Onward in their observing sight he moves, 
Fearful of wrong, in awe of whom he loves! 
_'Pheir sacred presence who shall dare profane ? 
Who, when he slumbers, hope to fix a stain ? 
He lives a model in his life to show, 
That, when he dies and through the world they go, 
Some men may pause and say, when some admire, 
‘‘ They are his sons, and worthy of their sire!”’ 


Would that all parents could be persuaded to discharge 
such duties. to their children; or, at least, to superintend 
the discharge of them ! 

In the eight concluding lines of this quotation, the clas- 
sical reader will trace two poetical references: the former to 
the fourteenth Satire- of Juvenal, and the latter to the sixth 
book of -the Iliad. 

Passing over the scenes of war and. peace,- which we omitted 
also to notice in our short account of the business of the poem, 
we proceed to the Trial of the Patriot ; — too soon following 
his first introduction into the senate ! 


‘In 
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-— * In Autumn at his plough 
Met and solicited *, behold him-now 
Serving the state again — not as before, 
Not foot to foot, the war-whoop at his door, — 
But in the Senate: and (though round him fly 
The jest, the sneer, the subtle sophistry, ) 
With honest dignity, with manly sense, 
And every charm of natural eloquence, | 
Like Hampden struggling in his country’s cause +, 
‘The first, the foremost to obey the laws, 
The last to brook oppression. On he moves, 
Careless of blame while his own heart appreves, 
Careless of ruin — (“ For the general good 
’Tis not the first time I shall shed my epee 
On thro’ that gate misnamed, thro’ which before t 
Went Sidney, Russel, Raleigh, Cranmer, More, 
On into twilight within walls of stone, 
Then to the place of trial §, and alone jj, 





i. —— <= 





* This is one of the numerous transient allusions to well known 
historical.events, or to works of a which adora the present 
poem ; calculated, as all the better efforts of poetry ought to be, 
only for the educated reader. 

‘ + Zeuxis is said to have drawn his Helen from an assemblage 
of the most beautiful women; and many a writer of fiction, in 
forming a life to his mind, has recourse to the brightest moments 
in the lives of others. 

‘ I may be suspected of having done so here, and of having de- 
signed, as it were, from living models; but, by making an allusion 
now and then to those who have really lived, I thought I should give 
something of interest to the picture, as well as better illustrate 
my meaning.’ | 

‘ + Traitor’s gate ; the water-gate in the Tower of London.’ 

‘ § This very slight sketch of Civil Dissension is taken from 
our own annals; .but, for an obvious reason, not from those of 
our own age. : 

‘ The persons here immediately alluded to lived more than a 
hundred years ago, in a reign which Blackstone has justly repre- 
sented as wicked, sanguinary, and turbulent; but such times 
have always afforded the: most signal instances of heroic courage 
and ardent affection. 

‘ Great reverses, like theirs, lay open the human heart. The 
occur indeed but seldom; yet all men are liable to them; all, 
when they occur to-others, make them: more or less their own ; 
and, were we to describe our condition to an inhabitant-of some 
other planet, could we omit what forms so striking a circumstance 
in human life ?” 

‘|| In the reign of William the Third, the law was altered. 
A prisoner, prosecuted for high treason, may now make his fuli 
defence by counsel.’ 


X 4 Alone 
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Alone before his judges in array 

Stands for his life: there, on that awful . 

Counsel of friends — all human help denied — 

All but from her who sits the pen to guide, 

Like that sweet saint who sate by Russel’s side * 
Under the judgment-seat. — But guilty men 
Triumph not always. To his hearth agam, 

Again with honour to his hearth restored, 

Lo, in the accustomed chair and at the board, 
Thrice greeting those who most withdraw their claim, 
(The humblest servant calling by his name, ) 

He reads thanksgiving in the eyes of all, 

All met as at a holy festival ! 

— On the day destined for his funeral ! 

Lo, there the friend, who, entering where he lay, 
Breathed in his drowsy ear ‘* Away, away! 

Take thou my cloak — Nay, start not, but obey — 
Take it and leave me.” And the blushing maid, 
Who through the streets as through a desert strayed ; 
And, when her dear, dear Father passed along, 
Would not be held — but, bursting thro’ the ong, 
Halberd and battle-axe — kissed him o’er and o’er ; 
Then turned and went — then sought him as before, 
Believing she should see his face no more ! 

And oh, how changed at once — no heroine here, 
But a weak woman worn with grief and fear, 

Her darling mother ! "Twas but now she smiled, 
And now she weeps upon her weeping child! 

—— But who sits by, her only wish below 

At length fulfilled — and now prepared to go? 

His hands on hers — as through the mists of night, 
She gazes on him with imperfect sight ; 

Her glory now, as ever her delight ! + 

— To her, methinks, a second youth is given; 

The light upon her face a light from Heaven !’ 





‘* Lord Russel. May I have somebody write to help my 
memory ? 

‘ Mr. Attorney-General. Yes, a servant. 

‘ Lord Chief Justice. Any of your servants shall assist you in 
writing any thing you please for you. 

‘ Lord Russel. My wife is here, my Lord, to do it. 

State Trials, Il.’ 

¢ + Epaminondas, after his victory at Leuctra, rejoiced most 
of all at the pleasure which it would give his father and mother ; 
and who would not have envied them their feelings ? 

* Cornelia was called at Rome the mother-in-law of Scipio. 


** When,” said she to her sons, “ shall I be called the mother of 
the Gracchi ?” ’ 


Here, 
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Here, however, we must check our wish to make long and 
connected extracts; or we shall be insensibly led to tran- 
scribe the greater part of the poem. Among the allusions 
which we have described in the note at p.311., may be 
classed that which occurs in the lines just quoted ; 


¢ Lo, there the friend,’ &c. &c.; 


and which, we presume, touches on that incident in the play 
of Pizarro, on which, whether history justifies it or not, 


fancy may safely delight to dwell. 


Of the detached passages which illustrate the poem, we 
would cite, or refer to, the following. The first is a noble 
tribute to the memory of the great statesman of modern times ; 
the man whose words must be quoted, however his principles 
may be misrepresented, by every candidate for permanent 
popular favour. It is not the only occasion on which Rogers 
has stood forth as the worthy encomiast of Fox. * 


‘ And now once more where most he loved to be +, 
In his own fields — breathing tranquillity — 
We hail him — not less happy, Fox, than thee! 
Thee at St. Anne’s so soon of care beguiled, 
‘Playful, sincere, and artless as a child! 
Thee, who wouldst watch a bird’s nest on the spray, 
Through the green leaves exploring, day by day. 
How oft from grove to grove, from seat to seat, 
With thee conversing in thy loved retreat, 
I saw the sun go down ! — Ah, then ’twas thine 
Ne’er to forget some volume half divine, 
Shakspeare’s or Dryden’s — thro’ the chequered shade 
Borne in thy hand behind thee as we strayed ; 
And where we sate (and many a halt we made) 
To read there with a fervour all thy own, 
And in thy grand and melancholy tone, 
Some splendid passage not to thee unknown, 
Fit theme for long discourse. — Thy bell has tolled! 
— But in thy place among us we behold 
One who resembles thee.’ 


We shall not draw aside the veil of manly delicacy, which 
covers the name here intended: but it is impossible for any one 
to look long through the heirs of honour in England, without 
discovering the object of the well deserved, although high, com- 
pliment.of the poet. We have admired more than once that 
truly poetical repugnance to bold publicity of praise, which 





_ * The verses on the funeral of that genuine patriot must be 
in the recollection of all. 


t In these monosyllabic lines, the author displays great skill, 
and produces, without apparent effort, the happiest effect. 


marks 
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marks the present author: who seems justly to shrink from 
the. avowed admiration of living friends, while over the 
honoured ashes of the dead he pours out, as he ought, all 
his ennobling -panegyric. Thus, when a well-known. and 
duly appreciated Irish patriot is introduced, his name is not 
wholly given; and, when. the first of modern English bards 
is imagined in his youth 

* in the groves of Academe, 

‘Or where Iyssus winds his whispering stream,’ 





we still have. not his full designation. This is a delicacy 
which many persons will be incapable of estimating; and 
buffoons will Jaugh at it: but it is the more valuable on 
both these accounts. 

We subjoin two or three little sketches : 


The Father, in his Walks with his Children. 


‘ And, as they wander with a keen delight, 
. If but a leveret catch their quicker sight 
Down a green alley, or a squirrel then 
Climb the gnarled oak, and look and climb again, 
If but a moth flit by, an acorn fall, 
He turns their thoughts to Him who made them all; 
These with unequal footstep following fast, 
' These clinging by his cloak, unwilling to be last.’ 


The Victim of fearless Affection. 


< ’Twas thine, Maria, thine without a sigh 
At midnight in a sister’s arms to die! 
Oh thou wert lovely — lovely was thy frame, 
And pure thy spirit as from Heaven it came! 
And, when recalled to join the blest above, 
Thou diedst a victim to exceeding love, 
Nursing the young to health. In happier hours, 
When idle Fancy wove luxuriant flowers, : 
Once in thy mirth thou badst me write on thee ; 
And now I write — what thou shalt never see !’ 


This last extract appears to us singularly beautiful. 
| The Grave of the good Man. 


‘ When by a good man’s grave I muse alone, 
Methinks an angel sits upon the stone ; 
Like those of old, on that thrice-hallowed night, 
Who sate and watched in raiment heavenly-bright ; 
And, with a voice inspiring joy not fear, 
Says, pointing wal 8 that he is not here, 
That he is risen !’ 


So much extended have our extracts already been, that we 
must only refer to several other favourite passages: such as 
the dreams of the dying Christian, pp. 62, 63.; and many 
more 
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more of minor interest, but of perfect execution. One of 
these we must particularize as a striking instanee of the power 
by which the poet not only creates a new character. for ‘the 
commonest events, but naturally and even familiarly describes 
such events without any loss of refinement. Here it. is, we 
think, that the manifest superiority of Mr, Rogers over some 
of his cotemporaries, who also deal in descriptions of country- 
life, breaks forth in all its lustre. Like his great predecessor 
Goldsmith, he continues to unite the distinctness of individual 
portrait-painting with the beauty and the variety of a general 
picture: but nothing is too minute; nothing, in a word, is 
Dutch, although all is natural. ‘The other writers, to whom 
we allude, erroneously imagine that they can be spared all the 
trouble of selecting particular passages from the great . book 
of Nature, and combining them into an ideal resemblance of 
their own. In consequence, they actually take Nature and 
hold her up to a window, and draw her through their thin 
and brittle paper. This comparison would tempt us into a 
Jong train of thought, which we have neither leisure. nor: in- 
clination to pursue: but we are persuaded that any reflecting 
person, who keeps the thought long enough before his 
*¢ mind’s eye,” will agree in our general conclusions. . The 
passage which led us to the subject is to be found in pages 
46, 47. 

We must not pass over in silence the splendid address to 
Cicero, in page 59.; nor omit to notice the genuine delight : 
and advantage which the poet seems to have derived from 
the noble Treatise on Old Age. 

We have not a moment left. to bestow on the blank verses 
relating to the ‘ Ruins of Psestum,’ or on the ‘ Boy of Egre- 
mond ;’ two short poems which are subjoined. They are very 
able efforts in their several styles: but *‘ Human Life’ isa 
drama of such interest, that it ought not, we think, to have 
been followed. by any other entertainment on the present 
occasion. : 

No approbation of the talents of this author, nor any re- 
spect for the virtuous sentiments which exalt his poem and 
are calculated to render it eminently useful, must prevent us 
from now pointing out what we conceive to be the blemishes 
in his composition. "We would first observe that, with all 
his dignified and classical feeling of the duties of a poet, the 
“‘ arbiter elegantiarum” of his day, Mr. Rogers has sometimes 
descended from the high ground on which he might invariably 


have stood. 
“¢ Serpit humi, cautus nimizm timidusque procelle 2 
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The gale of modern popularity may indeed be called a 
tempest, too violent to last; and the favourites whom it now 
pufts up, it will soon most woefully depress, 


“ Arbitrio popularis aure.” 


Yet of this ¢empest the present author has, for the first 
time, shewn himself somewhat enamoured; or at all events. 
he is rather afraid of sailing directly in its teeth: wishing, in 
3a word, to ; 


“‘ Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale.” 


To speak without a metaphor, we do not discover the re- 

larity of versification which adorned the ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory,” in the poem of ‘ Human Life.’ It not only contains 
by far too many triplets for so short a composition, (notwith- 
standing Mr. Rs defence of them,) but it betrays an abrupt- 
ness of pause, an irregularity of rhythm, a running of one 
line into another, to a vicious excess. We shall not repeat 
our frequent arguments on this subject, all of which would be 
confirmed by the former practice of this poet himself. Now, 
however, in quest of vigour, the modern zgnis fatuus of poetry, 
he has been led into harshness: in quest of variety, superior 
to his old harmonious changes, he has admitted discords ; 
and, in quest of momentary fame, he has sacrificed a portion 


of his permanent reputation. 
€ of the preceding extracts, carefully examined, will 
ord instances of these faults *: but we subjoin a few more 


specific examples. 

So apt are kindred defects to associate in the same narrow 
sphere, that we do not wonder at seeing an obscurity and a 
too frequent ellipsis of expression in the lines which follow,. 
as well as a want of dignified and flowing versification. At 
any rate, the interruptions are too sudden and dramatic for 


the moral descriptive. 


‘ Our pathway leads but to a precipice : 
And all must follow, fearful as zt zs / 
From the first step ’tis known ; but — no delay! 
On, ’tis decreed. We tremble and obey. 
A thousand ills beset us as we go. 
— * Still, could I shun the fatal gulf’? — Ah, no, 
Tis all in vain — the inexorable law ! 
Nearer and nearer to the brink we draw. 
Verdure springs up ; and fruits and flowers invite, 
And groves and fountains — all things that delight.. 
«Oh I would stop, and linger if I might !” — 


i 


* Such, for instance, as the triplet beginning, * And now once 
more, &c. in the lines on Fox. ™ 
Ve 
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We fly ; no resting for the foot we find ; 

All dark before, all desolate behind ! 

At length the brink appears — but one step more! 
We faint — On, on! — we falter — and ’tis o’er!’ 


We doubt not that many of our cotemporaries will think 
that this is very fine; and, by the aid of long pauses, fre- 
quent starts, folded arms, and a look as if “ something more 
was meant than meets the ear,” a common-place string of 
reflections, not very intelligibly expressed, may be made into 
sublime and impressive poetry: but we are old-fashioned 
enough to consider all this as ¢rick, and wholly unworthy of 
the “ Bard of Memory ;” who had fewer dashes and notes of 
admiration in the whole of his first work than he has in- 
serted in a few pages of the present. This is the insensible 
and perhaps unavoidable influence of the times, of which 
two most prominent features are a dash and a note of admi- 
ration, even on a writer who was most unlikely, @ priori, to 
be affected by them in any manner. 


A 


** Uvaque suspect livorem ducit ab uva. 


The line which opens the preceding passage has several 
parallels in the volume. In long works, no critic would be 
so fastidious as to object to a commencing line, or to the 
first line of a couplet, ending with a trisyllable: but, in 
shorter efforts, trifles of this nature become of more conse- 


quence, and their frequent recurrence certainly offends. 
Thus : 


‘ And say, how soon, where, blithe as innocent.’ * 

‘ Do what he will, he cannot realize.’ 

‘ Released, he chases the bright butterfly.’ 

‘ Like her, most gentle, most unfortunate.’ 

‘ Young B——n in the groves of Academe.’ 

‘ Such grief was our’s — it seems but yesterday,’ &c. &c. &c. 


All these are the frst lines of couplets, and several of them 
the commencing lines cf passages. Another blemish is, we 
think, the too frequent (for such usages may easily be too fre- 
quent) occurrence of the double Hudibrastic rhyme: £ musing, 
infusing,’ ‘ presiding, dividing,’ * sorrow, to-morrow,’ and 
the like, were rarely seen in serious English versification, be- 
fore the day of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s “ Rimini.” Dryden was 
able to attain a varied harmony without such helps; and who 
was ever tired with the flow of Goldsmith ? 





. 


. * This line is also:involved in its construction. In his aim at 

condensation, the author has several times missed perspicuity. 
‘“ Brevis esse laboro,” &c. 

: We 
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We could notice some failures in perfect rhythm, such as 
the trochee substituted in aukward places for the iambus, &Xc.; 
but we already dread the -wyust imputation (we confess our 
weakness) of hypercriticism. What has induced. us to take 
thése liberties with a work of acknowleged excellence? Ob- 
viously .the wish that it should approach still nearer to per- 
fection. .We are persuaded that nothing but an undue 
compliance with the novel.and wrong theories of the day, — 
nothing but.a taint of that spirit which delights to revive all 
the: ruggedness, of our earliest versifiers, under the stale pre- 
tence: .of. variety, — could have produced results so unex- 


‘pected in this quarter. It has been adroitly remarked that 


Mr. Rogers is “ the very Fabius Cunctator of poets, and 
conquers by delay :” but we fear that no lime labor is: ever 
likely to-efface these blemishes, because they are the too visible 
consequences of system and of choice. 

| De his satis superque.— Let the poet of * Human Life’ 
suffer us, at parting, cordially to thank him again for what 
we shall ever consider as a most ‘ pathetic and moral poem;’ 
as capable, as any work of taste can be, of fixing the inatten- 
tive, of inspiriting the ignoble, and of reforming the profli- 
gate; and adding a fresh treasure to the store-house of wisdom, 
and another bulwark to the citadel of virtue. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGU KF, 
For MARCH, 1819. 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 11. Lives of the British Admirals: containing an accurate 
‘ Naval History from the earliest Periods; by Dr. John Camp- 
bell: the Naval History continued to the Year 1779, by Dr. 
Berkenhout. A new Edition revised, corrected, and the His- 
‘torical. Part further continued to the Year 1780, by the late 
Henry Redhead Yorke, Esq. Barrister at Law: with the Lives 
of the most eminent Naval Commanders, from the Time of 
Dr. Campbell to the above Period, by W. Stevenson, Esq. Eight 

Volumes. 8vo. 12s. each Volume. Barrington, Harris, &c. 
This voluminous work, after having been in the course of 
printing during several years, is now before the public in a finished 
shape. It is, as the title states, partly original, and partly a 
re-publication, the first half being the.composition of Dr. John 
Campbell, so well known in the last age as the chief writer in the 
Biographia Britannica, and the latter half being supplied by dif- 
ferent contributors. Of these. the first was Dr. Berkenhout, a 
writer not far posterior to Dr. C.; the recent continuators have 
been Mr. H.R. Yorke, lately deceased, and. Mr. W. woe 
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the present. Keeper of Papers in the .Treasury.. Dr. C.’s book 
was noticed so long ago as the Ixiiid vol. of the Old Series-of our 
Review ; when we observed that his plan was: to give first a 
general sketch of our naval history for a purticular period, and 
to follow it up with biographical notices of the principal Admirals 
of the age: but from this design his. continuators have deviated 
so far as to omit, in a great measure, the biographical part, and 
to confine themselves to the naval history. Dr. C. brought down 
his narrative to the year 1727; Dr. B. continued it to 1779; and 
Mr. Stevenson has prolonged it to our last naval exploit at: Algiers 
in 1816. : 

It was in the year 1811 that Mr. Yorke undertook to re-edit 
the original volumes of Dr. C. and Dr. B., and to continue our 
naval history to the present time: he commenced his task with 
ardour, but .was prematurely cut off; and he left so few materials; 
that:the chief part of the concluding volumes is furnished by Mr. 
Stevenson. They may suffice, in their present state, to gratify 
the impatience of those. who wish to possess our naval history, 
distinct from the general transactions of the country: but, ina 
second edition, we should expect much more care to be taken 
with the selection and arrangement. No subject can be more 
amply intitled to it; and other labours of the surviving editor, 
which have happened to come under our perusal, make us. antici- 
pate a successful execution of the work, if due time be bestowed 
on it. A biographical sketch of Dr.Campbell is given in vol.i, ; 
and vol. viii. contains a short dictionary of sea-phrases, with 
some very interesting tabular statements of the progressive in- 
crease of our navy since the middle of the 14th century. -Many 
persons imagine that our naval superiority takes date only from 
the time of Elizabeth: but these documents shew that it is of 
much older standing, and that in the reign of our Henry V. we 
were as much distinguished at sea as on shore. 


Art.12. The History of the British Revolution of 1688-9; 
recording all the fevenes connected with that Transaction in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, down to the Capitulation of 


* Limerick in 1691, in the last of these Kingdoms, inclusive. 


By George Moore, Esq. 8vo. pp. 587. 148. Boards. 

Longman and Co. | 

Mr. Moore is a country-gentleman, who, without figuring in 
the ranks of parliament, and without being accustomed to the 
task of composition, has bestowed much laborious research on 
the circumstances of one of the greatest events of our history. 


He sets out with some general remarks on the state of public 


matters previously to the Revolution, describing the gradual 
approximation of the Stuart family to the Catholic faith until the 


profession of it became avowed in the person of James II.: he 
next discusses with considerable minuteness the intrigues and 


bribery of the ministers of Louis XIV. in London ; and he is ee 

means inclined to join with those admirers of Algernon Sydney 

who question the veracity of Barillon, and suspect that he es. 
~~ priate 
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riated. to himself a large proportion of the sums represented in 

is accounts as paid to our party-leaders. The death of 
Charles II. (in 1685 ) gives occasion to an outline of the character 
of that monarch, exhibited in very severe but very accurate 
colouring: ‘ he left,’ adds Mr. M., < all things prepared for 
absolute government in the reign of his successor.’ The nar- 
rative then proceeds to relate the arbitrary proceedings of James ; 
the direction of the public hopes to the Prince of Orange; the 
preparation of the latter for the expedition; the landing anc 
march.to London, followed by the flight of James and the de- 
finitive change of government. The author’s attention is next 
given to the proceedings of the legislature, the discussions on 
parliamentary reform, the merits of Locke’s Essay on Government, 
and, lastly, to the character of the noted Earl of Shaftesbury.; 
who, though deceased several years before, is introduced on this 
occasion as our first advocate, in an individual capacity, for a 
reform of parliament: a circumstance, however, which does not 
mollify the severity of Mr. M. in appreciating his great delin- 
quencies in other respects. 

Considering the Revolution as unfinished while resistance re- 
mained in Ireland, the author devotes a large portion of his 
volume (above 200 pp.) to the military operations there in 1689, 
1690, and 1691 ; viz. the siege of Londonderry, the battle of the 
ees. 1 the sieges of Cork and Athlone, the battle of Aghrim, 
and finally the surrender of Limerick. 

Ireland is the habitual residence of Mr. Moore, and his book 
contains two digressions or disquisitions which relate to that part 
of the kingdom: the first (p.544.) on the insurrection under 
Charles I., in which the writer vindicates the Catholics, and shews 
that Hume judged too leniently of the conduct of the English 
Justices at that time in power: —the second, of still greater 


‘interest, is relative to the actual state of Ireland. The extension 


of commercial intercourse between the two kingdoms, the abro- 

tion of civil inequalities, and a long maintenance of peace, are, 
in the opinion of Mr.M. as of other reflecting inquirers, the 
best means of redeeming Ireland from her unnatural state of 
degradation. In all this we concur: but we must enter our 
caveat against a favourite notion (p. 569.) of Mr. M. and of the 
majority of his brother land-holders, that the monopoly of the 
British market is necessary to the prosperity of Irish agriculture. 
Let all that has been hitherto done by the corn-laws be allowed to 
rest in peace: but any farther augmentation of the import-limit, 


‘or restriction of supply from the continent of Europe, should be 


resisted as replete with the most distressing consequences to our 

manufacturers. | | 
From the local circumstances of his residence, Mr. M. has had 
much opportunity of comparing the situation of the English and the 
Irish peasantry. In clothing, lodging, and furniture, the poverty of 
the latter can hardly be described: but, with regard to food and 
fuel, they are not more straightened than their humble brethren.on 
this side of St.George’s Channcl. ' Their fuel is neither coal, as 
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in England, ner wood, as on the Continent, but turf from their 
bogs. As to their food, a barrel of potatoes will support (p. 570.) 
a family of six persons for a month. The potatoe-plant was im- 
ported into Ireland above two centuries ago, and has. owed its 
surprising extension in a great degree to the habits of the lower 
classes; who are too indolent to till the ground, and too in- 
different about comforts to forego the gratification of to-day in 
the trouble of providing for the morrow. | 

The great fault of Mr. M.’s: book is its prolixity: he seems to 
have written straight forwards, with very little pains in condensing 
his matter, and no nice discrimination in excluding arly portion 
that was unsuitable for general perusal. With regard to his 
political views, it would be easy to point out passages (p. 524, &c.) 
which are far from arguing a thorough insight into the great 
lessons of history: but we are so well satisfied of the good in- 
tentions of the author, that we have declined all controversy, and 
have confined our notice to a mere outline of his work. 


BOTAN Y. 


Art. 13. Page's Prodromus ; as a general Nomenclature of all 
the Plants, indigenous and exotic, cultivated in the South- 
ampton Botanic Gardens: arranged alphabetically, as they are 
considered hardy or tender to the Climate of Britain, under 
their different Characters of Trees, Shrubs, Herbaceous, &c. 
The generic and specific Names, after the Linngzan System ; 
with the English Names, Propagation, Soil, Height, Time of 

. flowering, native Country, &c. &c. Also, occasional Hints for 
their Cultivation. An Appendix, containing selected Lists of 
Annuals; all the choicest Kinds of Fruit now in general Cul- 
tivation, with their Characters, &c.; and a short Tract on the 
sexual System, from the Philosophia Botanica of Linneus. By 
William Bridgewater Page, Southampton, Nurseryman, Seeds- 
man, and Florist. 8vo. pp.279- Boards. Murray. 1818. 
This publication is distinctly and modestly stated by the author 

to be intended as the means of bringing him into notice, and 

superseding the necessity of making individual applications to 
those who may have it in their power to send him orders for part 
of that rich collection of plants which he has in cultivation. In 
short, it aims little higher than to be considered as a Gardener's 
Sale-Catalogue. We could have wished, however, that the writer 
had chosen a more appropriate title than that of Prodromus ; 
which seems to have no reference to the character of the work ; 
unless it be meant that this publication is the harbinger of his 
future success in business. The division which has been adopted 
by Mr. Page is entirely that of a practical gardener ; the plants 
being arranged according to the situations which they occupy. 

The first division contains hardy plants,—the second, green- 

house, —and the third, hot-house plants: with an appendix of 

annuals, and a very complete catalogue of fruit-trees. In this 
manner it is obvious that genera closely allied must be frequently 
separated, and even species of the same genus often placed remote 

Rev. Marcu, 1819. Y from 
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from each other: but the author has succeeded in conveying, in 
a very small compass, much useful information to those who may 
be engaged in forming gardens, shrubberies, or plantations. In 
addition to the usual columns given in such catalogues, he has 
‘stated briefly the mode of cultivation, the hefght to which the 
plant usually rises, the soil or dépth of water ‘in which it thrives, 
and the colour of the flowers: but he has not admitted any notices 
of the periods at which the numerous exotics now in cultivation 
were first introduced into this country. We agree with him, in- 
deed, in thinking that information on this last point is rarely cor- 
rect, and that it cannot be considered as important: but still 
there is something highly interesting in tracing back, even with a 
bare approximation to truth, the first appearance in our gardens 
of those beautiful strangers, many of which are now naturalized. 
in our soil ; and it has always appeared to us that the yery complete 
notices on this subject, given by Mr. Aiton, have contributed 
much to increase the well-merited popularity of his excellent 
work. Mr. Page has made an attempt to render his publication 
the more useful to the practical gardener, by offering a few rules 
‘to guide him in the pronunciation of the names of plants: but our 
‘botanical readers will judge of his success on this head from the 


‘following words, olea, lutea, rosea, in which he has marked the 


‘penultimate vowel as long. General rules on the subject of pro- 
sody are rarely adapted to uneducated men ; and the only mode, 
in which the object can be properly attained, is by an accurate ac- 
centuation of the names throughout the indices. 

At the conclusion of the volume, we have an attempt to intro- 


duce the young gardener to an acquaintance with the Linnéan 


system, by presenting him with a cursory review of its principles, 
and:of the classes and orders of which it is composed; with ex- 
planations of some of the technical terms used in botany. This 


‘part of the work, however, is of too brief and imperfect a nature 


to be serviceable to the beginner ; and to those who have alread 
made even a slight progress in the science, it will convey no  d 
ditional information. To enable our readers to form an opinion 
of the humble pretensions of Mr. Page as a botanical instructor, 
we transcribe ‘his introductory paragraph : 

‘-Few publishers, of late, but have attempted some inroad upon 


- Linnezus’s arrangement ; but as I presume only to follow Linnzus’s 


system, thinking, perhaps unskilfully, that it has not been much 
amended by innovation, these his supposed errors are persisted’ in, 
except where the oversight is palpable ; hoping for pardon, for so 
doing, as knowing no better.’ P. 265. 

We are convinced that this publication will prove highly useful 
to the mere practical gardener ; and it affords a gratifying proof 
of tle increasing taste for botany in this country, that so rich a 
collection of plants as that of Mr. Page is kept for sale by any 
individual cultivator.: The volume is printed with great neatness, 
and considerable accuracy ; and we have no doubt that it will 
meet with a favourable reception, although not by any means pos- 
sessing scientific claims equal to those of the Epitome of the 
Hortus Kewensis, or even the Cambridge Catalogue of Donn. 
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POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art.14. High Notions; or.a Trip to Exmouth. A Musical 
Entertainment, in Two Acts. Performed, for the first Time, 
February 11. 1819, at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. The 
Dialogue written, and the Overture and Music composed and 
selected by John Parry. 8vo. 2s. R. White. 

Our readers must not form very ‘ HicuH Notions’ of the ex- 
cellence of this farce, even if we say that there is enough of 
pleasantry and fun about the ‘ 7'7rip to Exmouth’ to justify us in 
recommending a Trip to the Theatre. In these serious times, a 
laugh is too valuable to be slighted, though it be founded on the 
ridiculous. As the present race of farce-makers do not write for 
fame, ‘we hope that Mr. Parry will be satisfied when we pronounce 
that his performance is not below par. 

Art. 15. The Revolt of Islam; a Poem, in Twelve Cantos. By 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 8vo. pp.270. 10s. 6d. Boards. 


Ollier. 1818. 
The wild burst of the French Revolution called out ten thou- 


‘sand corresponding fancies and furies in the human heart; and 


no department of civil’ and military life, no branch of science, or 


region of taste and literature, was untouched or uninfluenced by 


this general concussion. Not only were politics rhapsodized in 
the course of that tremendous occurrence, but rhapsodies became 
political; and in the midst of the gravest ratiocination on tle 
‘* universal economy,” appeared the strangest vagaries of versi- 
fication, to answer to the Pindaric flights of some unfledged 
philosopher in government. 

A singular compound of all these qualities is presented in the 
* Revolt of Islam.’ It is lamentable, indeed, to see the waste 


‘of so much capability of better things as the present volume ex- 


hibits. The author has many poetical talents, but he does not 
seem to have rendered a just account of a single one. His com- 
mand of language is so thoroughly abused as to become a mere 


snare for loose and unmeaning expression ; and his facility of 


writing, even in Spenser’s stanza, leads ‘him into a licentious- 
ness of rhythm and of rhyme that is truly contemptible His the- 


-ories also are pushed to so extravagant a length, that no “ Theo- 


philanthropist” or ‘‘ Spencean” of the day would be disposed to 


follow him into his religious or his political speculations ; and his 
dreams of the perfection of the world, in which the § eagle of evil’ 


will finally be conquered by the ‘ serpent of good,’ partake too much 
of poetical phrenzy for our comprehension. Mr. Percy Bysshe 
Shelley seems to be one of those obdurate dreamers, whose im- 
aginations are hardened rather than veproved by the frequent ex- 
posure of their follies; and he goes on'rhyming without reason, 
and reasoning without rhyme, in spite of the manifest advantages 
of education and society which his work displays. We subjoin a 
specimen of this demi-maniac composition : 
‘ My brain began to fail when the fourth morn 
Burst o’er the golden isles — a fearful sleep, 
Y 2 Which 
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Which through the caverns dreary and forlorn 
Of the riven soul, sent its foul dreams to sweep 
With whirlwind swiftness — a fall far and deep, — 
A gulph, a void, a sense of senselessness — 
These things dwelt in me, even as shadows keep 
Their watch in some dim charnel’s loneliness, 

A shoreless sea, a sky sunless and planetless ! 


‘ The forms which peopled this terrific trance 
I well remember rolike a quire of devils, 
Around me they involved a giddy dance ; 
Legions seemed gathering from the misty levels 
Of Ocean, to supply those ceaseless revels, 
Foul, ceaseless shadows: — thought could not divide 
The actual world from these entangling evils, 
Which so bemocked themselves, that I descried 
All shapes like mine own self, hideously multiplied.’ 


Dii meliora piis. 


Art. 16. Elegy, supposed to be written on a Field of Battle. 8vo. 
pp- 36. 2s. Arch. 

In this short effusion, we behold the spirit of humanity and bene- 
volence, but not much poetic inspiration. The general tenor of 
the author’s sentiments may be best illustrated by the quotation 
from Bishop Watson’s Apology for the Bible, which he has selected 
as a motto for the title-page ; “‘ There are many who Jook upon all 
war (would to God that all men saw it in the same light) with 
extreme abhorrence, as afflicting mankind with calamities not 
necessary, shocking to humanity, and repugnant to reason. 
In the form of the whole, and in many particular passages, this 
poem is a ditect imitation of Gray’s Elegy in a Churchyard : 
but the accommodation of reflections suggested in a church- 


yard to a different scene is not happy, and the manner of the 


entire composition is feeble. 


Art. 17. Poems, and Tales in Verse. By Mrs. Zneas Lamont. 
Crown 8vo. pp.179. Boards. Ogles and Co. 1818. 

These poems are rather of a melancholy and sentimental cast. 
The tales ‘are only two; one of which is intitled Elopement, or 
the Court-Martial ; and the other, Dympna, an Frish Legend ; both 
lamentably prosaic and uninteresting. We extract the lines on 
a Blush, to which the first place in the volume is justly assigned, 
asa favourable specimen of the smaller pieces : 


‘ More lovely than the rose’s flush, 
More touching than soft music’s charms, 
Is timid woman’s feeling blush, 
When aught the conscious soul alarms. 


‘ O Nature! thou, and thou alene, 
Canst soften, melt us, and refine ! 
One genuine touch each heart must own — 
Th’ enehanting blush is truly thine, 
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‘ ’Tis Love’s own eloquence! which speaks 
Directly from, and to, the heart : 
Portraying on the modest cheeks 
What trembling lips dare not impart. 


‘ For Love cold reasoning still disdains, 
Nor waits for words his power to show, 
But, potent, rushes thro the veins, 
Triumphant on the face to glow! 


‘ Bright harbinger from Feeling’s source! 
Morn’s crimson glow, Eve’s tints, are fine ; 
We feel, we own their beauty’s force, 
But, ah! we feel them not like thine ! 


‘ Thou speak’st from moral Beauty's store, 
Speak’st truth and virtue in the heart, 
And sentiments deep in its core, 
Which language, weak, can ne’er impart. 


* O glowing thoughts, and feelings warm ! 
Ye that the sacred blush inspire, 
Quit not, O never quit this form, 
Lest Virtue languish and expire !” 


Art. 18. The Dragon Knight : a Poem, in Twelve Cantos. By 
Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 8vo. pp.342. 128. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1818. 

In twelve cantos!!!  S¢ ulteriis ire pergis,” &c. &c. There 
must be a dragan of a reader indeed, as well as a ‘ dragon 
knight,’ to get through this poem; which, with perfectly good 
sense, good English, and good versification, still contains nothing 
that can properly be called poetry. 

It was once (perhaps twice) prettily said, that “ he who is 
good and disagreeable is guilty of high treason against virtue.” 
So we say that he who writes verses in the nominal measure of 
Dryden and Pope, and (to a certain small degree) in their lan- 
guage also, but at the same time is wholly deficient in com- 
pression, energy, picturesque fancy, figurative expression, and 
varied harmony, is guilty of something more than petty larceny 
against good taste in poetical literature. ; 

We are unwilling to be very serious in our reprehension of Sir 
James Bland Burges, because he is both ‘ melancholy and 
gentlemanlike” in his compositions; and that he is * musical,” 
also, many passages of the Dragon Knight would sufficiently 


_ evince: — but all this is not enough. It will not satisfy any lover 


of sacred ‘ song,” to be presented with a well printed octavo of 
daudling distichs; where < gentle knights come pricking o’er the 
plain’ in a nauseous sort of abundance. 

That our readers may fairly judge of the justice of our censure, 
we shall present them with short extracts from several parts of 
the work, and prefix.a general title to each quotation, in order to 
explain the purport of the passage. 


Y 8 Night, 
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Night, and tts Accompaniments. 


‘ The gloomy night its zenith now attain’d, 
And death-like silence thro’ the castle reign’d : 
No moon-beam quiver’d o’er the turrets grey, 
No star now glane’d its dimly-twinkling ray, 
The owl no more his bootless chase pursued, 
No more the bat his circling course renew’d: 
*Twas murder’s own appropriated hour, 

When only treason, lust, or lawless pow’r 

Th’ impoison’d chalice drugg’d, or leapt the fence, 
Weak guard of unsuspecting innocence ; 

Guilt only was awake — Fit emblem sure 

Of that avenging worm, which will endure 

To rack the sinful soul, when time shall die, 
Merg’d in the gulph of dark eternity.’ 


We have extracted this description as being one of the best of 
the kind. 


The Attack of a Citadel. 


‘ Instant they march’d, and still their course pursued, 

Till mid the gloom the citadel they view’d. 

All in repose seem’d wrapt. With eager haste 

Their ladders ’gainst the walls th’ assailants plac’d, 

And Aracynthus, who in danger’s post 

Was ever first, led on the daring host, 

When suddenly burst forth a blazing light ; 

‘The tow’rs, th’ embattled walls, the rampir’d height 

Were lin’d with combatants, whose shouts and cries 
- In soul-appalling chorus rent the skies. 

Terrific was their martial shew, and dense 

‘Fhe range of spears, which form’d a grisly fence 

Against th’ invading foe, while on each hand, 

Arm’d with still more tremendous pow’rs, a band 

Jav lins and darts and rocky fragments vast 

From catapulta and balista cast, 

Or Grecian fires, whose flames of livid hue 

No waters quench, in all directions threw. 

Hurl’d by the foe, prone from the topmost wail 

Crush’d and o’erwhelm’d the leading vet’rans fall ; 

Successive ranks to fill their station rush, 

Successive torrents the bold victims crush, 

When, suddenly, from the expanding gate, 

Like vengeful ministers of ruthless fate, 

Rush’d forth a host, which falling on their rear 

Wrought new dismay and doubled ev'ry fear.’ 


Familiar Narration. 

‘ “ He said, and waiting not for a reply, 
With air of grief demonstrative arose, 
And, warning me ’twas time to seek repose, 
To mine apartment courteously he led, 


Where soon oblivion o’er my senses spread. 
‘+ But 
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* * But soon Gerontes on my slumbers broke, 
And thus with air mysterious briefly spoke. 
‘ A damsel veil’d, who seeks from thee relief, 
Requests admittance and an audienee brief.’ ”’ 

The Rencontre. 

* With strong emotions heav’d his lab’ring breast, 
And ill his salutations he express’d 
To her, the long sought object of his choice : 
Flush’d was his face and tremulous his voice ; 
And he, who ne’eér had fear’d his foe in arms, 
Stood cow’d and daunted by a lady’s charms. 


‘ But brief their converse prov’d.’ 
The participle ‘ cow'd’ has particular elegance in this passage. 
Timidity. 
‘ And, dreading ali the magic of her sight, 
Th’ adieu I durst not risk J meant to write.’ 


Encouragement. 
‘ “ Cheer up,” he gaily cried, all doubt is o'er,’ &c. 


We could largely add to these “ flowers of speech :” but we 
here bid farewell to ‘ The Dragon Knight.’ 


NOVELS. 


Art. 19. Reft Rob; or, The Witch of Scot-Muir, commonly. 
called, Madge the. Snoover. A Scottish Tale. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Hardenbrass and Haverill,” &c. &c. 12mo0. 5s. Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 

This burlesque of Border-Tales and the Scotish dialect is not 
unreasonably long, and is executed with pleasantry: but it will 
scarcely diminishjthe popularity of these works which it seems 
intended to parody. 


Art. 20. The History of Julius Fitzgohn. By the Author of 
¢ Hardenbrass and Haverill,”” &c. t2mo. 3 Vols. 11. Is. 
Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1818. 

Some laughable scenes are here interspersed. with ‘ Town 
Jests,”? and sly quotations from well-known public orators, which 
may entertain the reader: but it surpasses belief that Bonaparte, 
on his return from Elba, should stop in his way to Paris in order 
to offer polite condolences and counsel to Mr. Julius Fitz.john on. 
the event ef his father’s death; and that he should afterward 
walk unattended through the streets of Paris to have a little 
sociable chat with the said Mr. Julius in his lodging. The serious 
parts of the work are rather heavy ; and, towards the conclusion, 
all the supernumerary characters are carried off by sudden death,, 
which is not a very skilful contrivance. 


Art. 21. New Tales. By Mrs. Opie. 12mo. 4 Vols. il. 8s, 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 

Much variety and amusement will be found in these volumes: 

Y 4 ro but, 
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but, in the tale of the ‘ Ruffian Boy,’ this justly celebrated writer 
departs from her usual practice of inculcating an important moral 
in every narrative: since this is a tale of fear and sorrow in which 
we cannot sympathise with the characters, and from which no 
higher lesson can be learned than the old rule that young ladies 
in a ball-room must not refuse one partner and afterward dance 
with another. 

The story called ‘ White Lies’ is more useful and more natural, 
though it begins with a faulty expression, bordering on an Hiber- 
nicism: viz. ‘ Clara Delancy and Eleanor Musgrave were passing 
the morning together alone.’ The misrepresentations which are 
supposed to be uttered, and the excuses made for them, so much 
resemble the falsehoods and sophistry that may be found in real 
life, as to afford an impressive and valuable lesson: but it would be 
still more convincing if Mr. Davenant, who detects and punishes 
the ‘white lies’ of his neighbours, did not himself prevaricate in 
order to conceal his intention of fighting a duel. (See volume ii. 
page 182.) ‘ Let us,? Mr. Davenant and myself I mean, said 
Fielding, ‘ enter the pit arm-in-arm, and speak together as if we 
were friends. —‘* And do you, meanwhile,’ said Davenant, £ go 
before us, O’ Byrne, and say we are coming on the best terms pos- 
sible.’ —*‘ O'Byrne, on pretence of wanting to speak to a friend 
going abroad, took care to leave the ladies; and Davenant’s 
refusal to accompany them on account of the lateness of the 
hour and a bad head-ache, put the finishing stroke to their sus- 
picions.’ 

Perhaps the most ingenious and original of these narratives is 
that which is intitled ‘ The Confessions of an pen, ta Man.’ 
Some persons, who have no real sorrows, supply that happy defect 
in their destiny by encouraging peevish sensibilities and capricious 
fancies, regardless of the annoyance which they cause to others, 
if they can enjoy “‘the luxury of grief” in a gloom of their 
own diffusing. Mrs. Opie has developed this obliquity of temper 
with so much skill, that the tale affords not only a profitable ex- 
ample, but an interesting view, not often taken, of the “ mingled 
yarn” of human feelings. 


Art.22. Marriage. 12m0. 3 Vols. 1).1s. Boards. Murray. 
1818. 

With more consideration and condensation, this would have been 
an excellent novel: but at present some of the pictures are crude 
and unfinished ; the writer having, perhaps, a full conception in 
her own mind of the characters which she intended to pourtray, 
but failing to present them clearly before the ‘‘ mind’s eye” of 
the reader. Lady Maclaughlan is one of these undefined person- 
ages. It is also marvellous, though very convenient, that Mary 
finds a harp well strung and tuned in an old country-house be- 
longing to a solitary blind lady ; and that she meetsjwith hackney- 
coaches in Bath, where we never yet heard of them. The volumes 
contain some Scoticisms, vulgarisms, and grammatical errors ; as, 
vol i. p. 302., * A quiet family-dinner was as much as they should 
be up to. Vol. ii. p.267., ‘1 would rather be the fallen as the 
{§$ one 
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one to exult over the fall of another.’ Vol. iii. p.13.. ‘ She had 
not intended to have been abdle for such an exertion:’ p. 20., 
‘ After the expiry of his mourning:’ p.170., ‘Colonel Lennox 


was not long of hearing from her:’ p.236., ‘my ear was smote,’ 
&c. &c. 


Art. 23. The Fast of St. Magdalen; a Romance. By Miss 
Anna Maria Porter. 12mo. 3 Vols. 11.18. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1819. 

A novel by Miss A.M. Porter can scarcely fail to excite in- 
terest, but ‘the Fast of St. Magdalen’ is not the fair writer's 
chef-d’ceuvre. Valombrosa, though an amiable character, is too 
easily duped; and the reader is tired with continual delineations 
of the tender passion and its sentimental effects: —but the de- 
scriptions of Alpine scenery are beautiful, tasteful, and accurate. 


Art. 24. Sophia: or the Dangerous Indiscretion, a Tale, founded 
on Facts. 1z2mo. 3 Vols. 16s.6d. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1818. 

A dull tale of revolting villainy, in which scenes of vice are 
displayed as warnings to inexperienced females, whose safety 
would be greater in foregoing than in receiving such instruction. 
The book contains also many improbabilities, some passages 
which evince great ignorance of modern usages, and some er- 
roneous grammar; as in vol.i. p.77., ‘Sophia had began speak- 
ing ;? — p.181., ‘ she has not spoke,’ &c. &c. 


_Art.25. The Physiognomist. By the Author of ‘ The Bachelor 


and the Married Man.” 12mo. 3 Vols. 16s.6d. Boards. 

Longman and Co. 1818. 

In this work some characters and passages are obviously imit- 
ated from another popular novel, and Mabel the Prophetess seems 
to be born of Meg Merrilies: but she has * the inflation of that 
sybil without her inspiration ;” and it is difficult even for romance- 
readers to imagine that the same person is at different times a 
beauty, a warrior, a mad woman, a prophetess, a moody gentle- 
man, a skilful surgeon, and finally a lady again, by the mere 
doffing of coats and cloaks. The denouement, also, is tedious 
and confused ; and, on the whole, this novel has less merit than 
the writer’s earlier performance. 


Art. 26. JWVoman: or Minor Maxims,a Sketch. 12mo. 2 Vols, 
11s. Boards. Newman and Co. 1818. 

These volumes display acumen and observation; the difference 
between good humour and good temper is well exemplified in the 
character of Mrs. Courtney; and, among the “‘ minor sketches,” 
those young ladies who hide novels under sofa-cushions, while 
serious poems elegantly bound are placed in sight as company- 
books, may not be without parallels. The story of the sick boy, 
vol. li. p. g5., is very feelingly told, and other passages of 
simplicity and pathos might be specified. 

A few errors occur, as in vol.i. p.192., ‘ the Classical Tour of 
Mrs. Eustace ;?— ps 19., “ Pastor Fido by Guorini ;’ — p. 29., 

‘ megerean’ 
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* megerean’ for mezereon ; — p. 264., ‘ unforgivable.’ — Vol. iir 
p-32., a gentleman is said to have ‘a violent fit of hysterical: 
laughing ;’ — p.43.. the garden of an English farmer supplies 
medicines, and among them ‘ the tall majestic rhubarb ;? — and 
p-156., Mrs. Courtney being tired, is made to complain that 
‘ she is quite ennuyeuse -’ but this mistake may be justified by the 
Satirist’s assertion that “ Les ennuyés sont toujours ennuyeuzx.” 


POLITICS. 


Art. 27.- A short Defence of the Whigs, against the Imputations 
attempted to be cast upon them during the late Election for, 
Westminster. 8vo. pp. 30. 18.6d. Ridgway. 

Every man must have viewed the late contest for Westminster, 
with some surprise in one respect, and every friend to the liberties 
of his country must in that particular have regarded it also with 
regret. ‘* A house divided against itself cannot stand.” We wil} 
not say that the Whigs and the Ultra-reformers constitute a 
House, or could ever be supposed to be united as a family: but, 
differ as they may, they are both adverse to the principles and 
practices of Tories; and yet, in the hostility which has lately 
been evinced between them, they have played the cards of their 
common adversary much more than their own game. What can 
really be the intentions and hopes of the party who contend for 
Annual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, &c., in thus (as far as 
they can) depreciating the conduct ‘ak undermining the influence 
of the old constitutional Whigs, we will not decide: but, if they 
think by any such means to transfer from the latter to themselves 
the confidence and co-operation of the true friend to the legal 
rights.and rational liberties of Old England, we must consider 
them as visionaries, absurd at least, if not reprehensible; and if 
they seek to annihilate moderate oppositionists, by substituting 
for them men whose means would be violence, and whose law 
would be the “ civium ardor prava jubentium,” we need scarcely 
say that their designs are as mischievous as we trust their efforts 
will be fruitless. Let the country, however, “ look to it.” The 
gigantically terrible experiment which has been made in France 
should not, in any of its bearings, be lost upon us. She has had 
her Ultra-royalists, who would concede or alter nothing; her 
moderates, who would preserve all that was desirable in principle 
or sound in operation, but in both would reform all that was 
neither; and her ultra-demagogues, who would overturn every 
thing that was established, and try any thing that was new. How 
unfortunately was the invaluable medium disregarded in the con- 
test! God grant that we mmy not have contemplated the result 
without being able to derive advantage from it, as far as things 
in this favoured island bear any analogy to the former state of 
France ; or may hereafter be forced into such resemblance, by the 
co-operating influence of ultra-royalists and ultra-demagogues, 
against the popularity and efficiency of the true constitutionalists. 

We have been prompted to these remarks by a perusal of the 
pamphlet before us, the object of which is in part of a — 
. simular 
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similar to their tendency. Its author is generally understood to 
be Lord Erskine, and the internal evidence of that statement 
is sufficiently strong. It is said to be dictated from a bed of 
sickness, but bears no marks of that impaired vigour of mental 

ealth which the writer fears that it may betray; and it conveys, 
in a very short compass, a perspicuous defence of the conduct 
of the Whigs in the most important conjunctures, at and since 
the Revolution of 1688, from the aspersions thrown on them 
during the late election. From a production which should be 
read throughout by all who take an interest in it, and which by 
its great brevity is particularly calculated for such complete in- 
spection, we are not inclined to quote largely: but we shall beg 
to transcribe two or three passages. 

Speaking of the administration in which Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville coalesced, and which union has often been urged as an 
accusation against the Whig-party, the writer observes : 

‘ At that period all the differences between Lord Grenville and 
the Whigs had passed by, and the former only, a person of ac- 
knowledged integrity and talents, having been sent for by the 
King to form a new administration, the only question to be de- 
cided by Mr. Fox and his adherents was, whether, by refusing to 
accede to its formation, they were to drive Lord Grenville to form 
one with those exclusively, whose views and opinions they dis- 
approved, or unite with him to form one upon mutual trust and: 
confidence, to pursue the best and safest course for the public 
security and prosperity, at a very critical period. This, I can 
safely declare to have been the sole foundation of that admi- 
nistration, and that it was faithfully carried into effect. Nor can 
{ see in it any departure from the principles of the Whigs. 
Could they themselves have formed an administration? Or, if 
they could, would it have been possible for them to make an 
attempt to reform Parliament with any rational expectation of 
success ? Some people appear to think, that making a noise, or 
rather creating uproar and confusion by the useless and hopeless 
agitation of an important question, is a demonstration of con- 
sistency and public spirit; whereas I think it demonstrates 
nothing but folly. True wisdom waits with patience, for the 
fulness of time when its ripened projects may be successful, and 
takes care to lose no part of its force by unnecessary defeats.’ 

It is farther added, in words which seem to point out the noble 
author: * As to the facts, I cannot be mistaken; and I can have 
no interest in giving a false, or too favourable colour to them, 
being past all the employments or ambitions of the world,’ 

With regard to the often agitated question of Parliamentary 
Reform, it is remarked: 

‘ For my own part, I am of opinion, that the hourly thickening 
difficulties which have, for a long time, involved and darkened 
this most important question of national policy, will insensibly be 
dispelled and cleared away. Every body must now be convinced; 
that a total change, or, rather, subversion, of the present frame 
and constitution of Parliament, by universal suffrage and annual 
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elections, can never be imposed upon this country, but through a 
sanguinary revolution, proceeding from the lowest and most 
ignorant; and that ought to be a motive with, and encourage- 
ment to, the more intelligent part of the public to consider in 
what manner, and to what extent, unquestionable imperfections 
and abuses might be removed, which degrade the character of 
Parliament, and become the most powerful weapons in the 
hands of wicked men to expose the legislature and government 
of the country to dangerous disaffection and contempt. The 
more I have é a ht upqn this subject, the more I have been 
convinced, that whilst the necessary influence of the crown has 
the support of the collection and distribution of so great a re- 
venue, with the patronage over such an immense dominion in 
every quarter of the globe, a well arranged and very considerable 
extension of the system of representation would produce mueh 
less change in the returns of members, than is generally imagined; 
because many popular elections are now carried against the 
crown, from a disgust in the people at its monopoly of boroughs 
that are not free; and I will venture, besides, to foretel, that if 
Parliament should be disposed, either spontaneously, or in com- 
pliance with respectful petitions of the people, to consider 
favourably this momentous subject, and should fearlessly enact 
what a liberal policy dictated in an extension of the represent- 
ation, those gangs of turbulent and almost distracted men, which, 
more than once, have impelled his Majesty’s ministers to sup- 
press them by unpopular suspensions, and even permanent abridg- 
ments, of public liberty, would vanish, of themselves, like an 
enchantment; and the libellers of Parliament, always dangerous 
to public tranquillity, but often innocent of criminal intention, 
from the mistaken opinion that they are serving their country by 
the most unqualified exposures of the imperfections and cor- 
ruptions inseparable from its present structure, feeling rebuked 
by its recovered dignity, and endeared to it from its wisdom and 
justice, would become its most faithful supporters, and the pub- 
lications of a free press the most effectual proclamations of its 
will, through the affections of a grateful people. This may ap- 
pear visionary, or, rather, as a kind of delirium, in a person 
who is dictating from a bed of sickness ; but it has always, when 
in health, been my unalterable opinion, provided, as I have 
already expressed it, it shall be the free spontaneous act of the 
House of Commons, or through respectful petitions of the people.’ 

After having vindicated the Whigs up to the period of the 
French Revolution in its commencement, their defender ably and 
justifiably turns on their accusers, and shews not only the bad 
consequences of the conduct adopted by the latter themselves at 
that time, but the important relief which they derived from the 
exertions of the men whom they now malign. 

We recommend the general circulation of this clear, moderate, 
and concise statement ; which is correct in facts, valid in reason- 
ing, and sound in principle. 


LAW 
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LAW. 


Art. 28. The Justice Law of the last Five Years, viz. from 1813 
to 1817, both inclusive; being supplementary to the several 
Treatises on the Office and Duties of a Justice of the Peace, 
by Burn, Williams, and Dickinson; comprehending the Sta- 
tutes and decided Cases relating thereto ; to the Conclusion of 
the Session of Parliament of the 57th Year of King George III.; 
with additional Precedents. By William Dickinson, Esq. Bar- 
rister at Law; one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the Counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
and Essex; and Author of “ A Practical Exposition of the 
Office and Duties of a Justice of the Peace,” &c. &c. &vo. 
pp-750. il. 5s. Boards. Clarke and Sons. 1818. 

The object of this work is certainly a very useful one; viz. that 
of furnishing a volume which may serve as a supplement to any 
or all of the three treatises on the offices and duties of a justice 
of the peace, which are generally consulted by magistrates and 
the profession. There are few heavier taxes on a lawyer’s pocket 
than the frequent necessity of purchasing new editions of works 
which have become useless by not containing the last decisions of 
our courts, and the modern acts of our legislature. Placed, there- 
fore, at the mercy of four or five booksellers, who have monopo- 
jized this branch of the trade, lawyers must welcome every meee fe 
to diminish an expence to which their profession is specially 
liable, but which many of its younger members are not very well 
prepared to meet. We wish, indeed, that the plan pursued in 
the book before us were more generally adopted; and that, instead 
of printing nothing but entirely new editions of works in genesal 
use, and interweaving the required additions with the old text, ap- 
pendices were occasionally published, containing such new matter 
in a form that would give to every purchaser the option of retain- 
ing his old copies. | 

Of the present publication, it is only necessary farther to say that 
it appears to be executed with sufficient care and skill to answer all 
the purposes for which it was undertaken; and that many of the 


notes are extremely judicious, being evidently the result of much 
practical knowlege. 


Art. 29. A Collection of the several Points of Sessions’ Law, 
alphabetically arranged; contained in Burn and Williams on 
the Office of a Justice, Blackstone’s Commentaries, East and 
Hawkins on Crown Law, Addington’s Penal Statutes, and 
Const and Nolan on the Poor Laws; designed to assist 
Magistrates to refer to these several Authorities; to supply 
the Clergy with professional Information; and to enable 
Vestries to transact the Business of their respective Parishes. 
The Statutes continued to 57 Geo. III. 1817, inclusive. By 
the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M.A. Rector of Gussage St. Michael, 
&c. and one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
County of Hants. Svo. 2 Vols. il. 8s. Boards. Butter- 
worth, &c, 1818. 
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As a mere consulting index to the various works on Justice and 
Sessions’ Law, this work may be very useful to its reverend 
author's brother-magistrates: but we are by no means pre- 
pared to think with him that, ‘ without question,’ it will not be 
Jess acceptable to professional men; or that it is calculated to 
render vestries, and the principal inhabitants of villages, in the 
transaction of the business of their parishes, independent of the 
advice and direction of the magistrate. It is an old saying, not 
_without truth in its general application, that ‘‘ every man who is 


-his own lawyer has a fool for a client ;” and they, who in any 


points of importance venture to act for themselves on no better 
information than compilations like the present can supply, will 


soon find a painful verification of this homely proverb. 


Serviceable; therefore, as.the work may be to magistrates and 
gentlemen-lawyers in directing them to books of higher autho- 
rity, (though, indeed, two out of the cight treatises to which 
reference is made are very poor authority,) we deem it our duty 
to caution justices, and others, against taking their notions of Jaw 
from a book in which it is laid down as a broad and general prin- 
ciple that the defamation of women is not an injury for which 
an action can be maintained ; and that no female can institute a 


_suit, in the civil courts, for a compensation for that species of tort 
-which consists.in a verbal slander on character. This zs the law 


of Mr.Clapham; and it may be that of some of the authorities 


cited in his pages: but we are certain that it is not the law either 


of England, or of the able, though not infallible, commentator 
on it to whose work Mr.C. refers, in support of a position 
which surely could not ever have entered into that Jearned 


_writer’s head, and certainly was never promulgated in his 


pages. We know, indeed, that no action can be maiztained' 


-for calling a woman by the most opprobious term of incon- 
.tinence, which can be applied to the sex, provided that the 


slander be not reduced to writing: but the prohibition applies as 


»much-to the husband of a married woman, as it does to the un- 
married. female or the widow herself; either of whom, were the 


words written or printed concerning her, provided that she was of 


age, could successfully prosecute a suit against her detractor. Her 


inability to do this, when the words are merely spoken, depends 
not on any disqualification under which she labours on account 


-of her sex; for in this respect the law makes no peculiar distine- 
tion between men and women: but on certain general principles 


of the law of slander, into the absurdities of which it would be 
foreign to our purpose here to enter. Without proof of special 
damage, those principles, indeed, equally preclude a woman from 
maintaining an action for being called a harlot; a man for being 
told (without reference to his trade or calling) that he is a rogue, 


-a villain, or a rascal; and even his worship the Justice for being 


branded as a fool, a blockhead, or an ass. 
We state this gross error, and we might without difficulty men- 
tion others little less flagrant, with no invidious intention of de- 


‘gratting from any merit which may belong to this general index 


of 
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of sessions’ law, for really it is not much more : but we have felt 
it our duty to make this specification, in order that the author may 
see the propriety of getting some professional friend to look over 
his work for him before it may be again submitted to the public. 
He has, in fact, added but one to the number of those who have 
undertaken to write on a professional subject, without having had 
an opportunity of acquiring competent professional knowlege. The 
wonder, therefore, 1s not that he has committed blunders of a 
technical nature, but that, in metamorphosing the divine into the 
lawyer, he has fallen into'so few on which a severer sentence ought 
to be passed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 30. English Synonyms explained in alphabetical Order; with 
copious Illustrations and Examples drawn from the best Writers. 
By George Crabb, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 772. 
11. 1s. Boards.* Baldwin and Co. 

We have already had occasion to notice several of Mr. C.’s 
philological productions, of which the last and most considerable 
was the ‘“ Preceptor and his Pupils,” Part I1I., reported in M. R. 
vol. Ixix., and containing critical and etymological illustrations of 
the most familiar synonyms in the English language. This plan 
the author has now expanded very considerably; and he has given 
to the public a bulky volume, containing a very copious list 
of English synonyms in alphabetical succession. He had not, he 
says, proceeded far before he found it necessary to restrict him- 
self in the extent of his materials, and to lay it down as a rule to 
avoid the comparison of words already distinguished by strikin 
features of signification. He has added an authority for Soh 
different meaning, on the plan of Johnson’s Dictionary ; giving a 


‘preference to such authors as Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, 


and Johnson. Each head comprizes two, three, or more synonyms 


classed together ; as conceive, apprehend, it emagine 3 and 
‘ 


those which have the most general sense and application are re- 
gularly placed first. We extract a brief specimen of Mr. C,’s 
plan. 

‘ Relate and recount are said of that only which passes ; de- 
scribe is said of that which exists: we relaie the particulars of our 
journey ; and we describe the country we pass through. Personal 
adventure is always the subject of a relation ; the quality and 
condition of things are those of the description. ‘We relate what 
happened, on mecting a friend; we describe the dress of the 
parties, or the ceremonies which are usual on particular occasions,’ 

Works of this kind are sometimes dry, and always laborious 
to the writer : they are of course intitled, when carefully exe- 
cuted, to rather more than the usual share of favour in a critical 
journal. We had occasion some time ago (M. R. vol. lxxviii.) to 
express much satisfaction with an essay on English synonyms by 





* A second edition of this work has lately appeared, corrected, 
and enlarged from 772 pages to 904. 
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Mr. Taylor of Norwich ; and with regard to the present, though 
we cannot coincide with Mr. C. in some of his explanations, we 
consider his book as forming an useful and even valuable addition 
to the list of such publications on the English language. His re- 
search, necessarily very extensive, must have been considerably 
facilitated by his previous knowlege of German. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We suspect that the writer of the letter from Wennington has 
decided without adequate consideration and impartiality. If he 


has exerted his full command of both, we are sorry for his judg- 


ment: if he has not, we are sorry for his injustice. 





The publication mentioned in the letter from Grove-hall is not 
intended to be overlooked. 





Mr. James has favoured us with a candid communication re- 
specting his military work, noticed in our last Number ; acknow- 
leging many of the verbal improprieties which we pointed out, 
but stating that others of our objections apply to publications 
from which he was quoting. He has also furnished us with copies 
of the official documents transmitted to the American General 
Wilkinson in February 1813, authorizing him to take possession 
of the Spanish territory in West Florida, lying west of the Perdido 
river ; concerning which authority we expressed some conjectural 
doubts in pages 176,177. of our review of Mr.J.’s publication. 





In consequence of our remarks (Review for February, p.216, 
217.) on Mr. Grinfield’s plan for national circulating libraries, 
that gentleman has obliged us with a specimen of a list of books, 
which he circulated for consideration with this view; and in which, 
as he observes, we may give him credit for liberality, since it 
contains a variety of miscellaneous productions, and does not in- 
terfere with either politics or theology. He observes, that he 
never wished ‘ that the “National Society” should possess any 
exclusive power in Hama a catalogue, but merely that they 
should draw one up for such members of the Established Church 
as had formed schools in their connections; and in like manner 
that similar lists should be drawn up among the Dissenters.’ — 
Notwithstanding Mr. G.’s own fairness, however, we fear that 
our objections would be found applicable in practice. 





The work called The Times was received, and will probably be 
notieed: but its contents are somewhat extra-judicial with us. 





We do not find any memorandum of the arrival of Mr. H.’s 
Adversaria, and apprehend that the book did not reach us, 
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